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America is hardly the field in which a scholar 
would naturally ‘search for ancient Greek manu- 
scripts; yet that indefatigable scholar, Professor 
J. Rendel Harris, has brought to the public attention 
the existence of more than one such treasure, in the 
course of his researches on this side of the Atlantic. 
This week, he tells of a collection of Greek manu- 
scripts in the states of Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
which will be sure to command the attention and 
interest of New Testament scholars on every side. 


Salvation is for the lost. He who has no sense of 
being lost without a Saviour, has no ground of confi- 
dence in turning to the Saviour of the lost. “Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” If a 
man has any doubt as to the fact of his being a sin- 
ner, he may well doubt whether the Saviour will save 
him. But if he is confident on that point, if he is 
sure that he is not deceiving himself in thinking that 
he is a sinner, then he can commit himself in all 
assurance, nothing doubting, to the Saviour of sinners. 





Almost every great truth is a paradox. No man 
really finds his power until he loses himself. Only 
he who knows how to forget, has any true use of his 





memory. And what men call absence of mind, is 
really an absorbing presence of mind—to the exclu- 
sion of everything else but the one great thought of 
the moment. Every whole truth is but a half truth ; 
and every half truth is in its way a whole truth. In 
fact, no man has begun to know as he ought to know 
until he realizes his inability to know as he would 
like to know. Thus it is that we can be teachers 
only while we are learners; and that when we are 
sure that we have attained, there is an end of our 
right hope of attaining. 


Anybody can fall below his average standard with- 
out an effort. No one can rise above his average 
standard without an effort. This suggests the direc- 
tion in which our endeavors ought to be constantly 
making. Unless we try to gain, we shall never ad- 
vance. Unless we try to gain, we shall drop back- 
ward. It is just here that so much depends on our 
ideals—in our minds*and in our models. If we have 
the inspiration and the incitement of a noble aspira- 
tion, or of a noble example, we are likely to be striv- 
ing to be better than our best. If there is nothing 
before us which we rccognize as beyond our own 
highest attainment, we are in danger of failing to 
keep up with our former mark of progress. One of 
the bright stories of Margaret Gatty tells of a school- 
boy who had a high reputation as a mimic. It seemed | 
as though he could be just like any one whom he 
pleased to imitate. But a wiser friend asked him to | 
show how the handsomest boy in the school looked, 
and how the best speaker declaimed. Then, as the 
young mimic found himself quite incompetent to this, 
he realized that all of his power of imitation lay in 
the direction of lowering his own standard, and of 
mimicking defects which had not yet become his own. 
And it would be well if others also realized this truth 
as to their power of imitation. It is so much easier 
to fall than to rise. Blessed is he whose inspiring 
ideal, in his friendships and in his spiritual life, is 
way above his present possibilities of attainment. 


How is it that “ love is the fulfilling of the law ” ? 


love God, and yet do not wholly obey the law? Love 
is the fulfilling of the law, in the sense that all that 
God asks of any child of his is the undivided love of 
that child’s heart. And love is the fulfilling of the 
law, in the sense that if a child of God is actuated 
always by an undivided and an unswerving love for 
God, that child of God is more than ready to do every- 
thing that he understands God would like him to do. 
Obedience to the law is a matter of spirit, rather than 
of letter; and he whose spirit is that of loving fidelity 
to God, is more likely to go beyond the letter on the 
obedience side of the law, than he is to fall short of 
it. Just here is where the practical test of love comes 
in. Personal conformity to the ways of the “ world” 
as such, is recognized as trenching on the domain of 
devotedness to God. In recognition of this truth, 
there are two widely different modes of individual 
action. One person says, “I will do nothing that God 
has forbidden. I will endeavor to keep within the 
limits of his law. Yet I will indulge my natural 
tastes just as far as I can without transgressing God’s 
commandments.” Another person says, “I will keep 





just as near to God as he will let me. I will never go 


anywhere, or do anything, except as I think he would 
really wish me to. And wherever he wants me to go, 
or whatever he wants me to do, shall be my pleasure.” 
The first of these persons does not wish to offend God. 
The second of them does wish to please God. It isa 
certain measure of fear which controls the first. It is 
unreserved love which controls the second. The first 
person is likely to overstep the boundaries of the law, 
by trying to keep close to them. The second person 
is not likely to touch those boundaries, because he 
voluntarily keeps as far away from them as possible. 
The one asks, “ How much will God let me indulge 
myself without calling me to account for it?” The 
other asks, “ How much will God let me do for him, 
or give up for him, in proof of my love for him?” 
All of us are tempted in the one direction. All of us 
ought to be impelled in the other direction. Accord- 
ing to the measure of our love for God, is the 
measure of our conformity to the spirit of the com- 
mandments of God. 





THE PURPORT OF THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 


A common mistake concerning the Ten Command- 
ments is, that they are intended to define specifically 
man’s duties toward God and toward his fellow-man ; 
when, in fact, their purport is to indicate man’s atti- 
tude toward God and toward man’s fellow-man, apart 
from any question of specific duties which are pre- 
supposed in the several commandments, or which are 
obviously consequent upon those commandments sev- 
erally. It is a popular idea that the Ten Command- 
ments cover all of man’s duty toward God and his 
fellows, when, in fact, there is no injunction of either 
prayer or praise God-ward, or of sympathy or assist- 
ance man-ward, in any one of the Ten Command- 
ments. T'hose primal duties are taken for granted as 
duties, in all the injunctions and in all the prohibi- 
tions of the Decalogue. The primal aim of the Ten 
Commandments is to indicate the scope and the 
limits of the relations: within which man’s duties, 
God-ward and man-ward, are to be exercised ; not to 


define the particular duties which are incumbent on 
Are there not a great many persons who really do | 


man within those relations severally. 

Even though we may not say confidently how many 
commandments were written on each of the two tables 
of stone, we can see clearly that five of the command-— 
ments point directly upward ; while five of them point 
outward, on the common plane of a common manhood. | 
Here is a division which might have been recognized 
in their writing on those tables, whether it was so 
recognized or not. The fifth commandment does not 
speak of man’s relations to those who are alongside of 
him, or on the same plane with himself; but it treats 
of his proper attitude toward those who are over him 
as God’s representatives—in the family, in the church, 
or in thestate ; for the very term “ father and mother” 
was, and is, inclusive, in Oriental speech, of all those 
who are “ ordained of God ” as the.“ powers that be ” 
—by birth, by civil or ecclesiastical station, or by 
attainments of age or of wisdom. Hence the fifth 
commandment points upward as surely as does the 
first commandment, and as do the intervening three ; 
and herein it differs from the five commandments 
which follow it, all of which point outward. And 
thus it is that the Ten Commandments are divided 
into two sets of five, by the very nature of the com- 
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mandments themselves, apart from any historical 
question of the original division in their writing. 

The first five commandments, as they stand, have 
todo with the worship and honor of God as God ; 
although there is in them no explicit command for 
the worship and hopor of God as God. Maii’s duty 
of worshiping and honoring God ts presupposed, 
Prayer and praise are taken for granted as included 
in man’s duties. The Deealogue does not affirm these 
duties, but simply gives them their scope and limit. 
The first commandment enjoins that God shall be wor- 
shiped and honored as the only God in the universe. 
The second commandment enjoins that God’s worship 
and honor shall be a spiritual worship and honor. 
The third commandment enjoins that God shall be 
worshiped and honored in sincerity and in truth; for 
the whole point of that commandment is not that 
God’s name shall not be taken, but that it shall not 
be taken insincerely, or as ar empty form, The fourth 
commandment enjoins that God shall be worshiped 
and honored statedly—one day in seven especially. 
The fifth commandment enjoins that God shall be 
worshiped, or reverenced and honored, in his repre- 
sentatives; in the person of all those who represent 
him in places of rightful authority. And so the first 
five commandments point upward toward God, defin- 
ing the scope and limits of his worship; as the wor- 
shiping of him solely, spiritually, sincerely, statedly, 
substitutionally—or in the persons of those who 
stand for him. 

‘The last five commandments, as they stand, have 


‘to do with man’s honor and regard for his fellow- 


man; although there is in them no explicit command 
for man’s honoring or duly regarding his fellow-man. 
The sixth commandment enjoins man’s honoring and 
duly ‘regarding human life as human life; human 
life as a gift from God, and as subject alone to God’s 
disposal. The seventh commandment enjoins man’s 
honoring and duly regarding the family as the family ; 
the family as God’s appointed unit of the human 
race. The eighth commandment enjoins man’s honor- 
ing and duly regarding property as property; man’s 


-material possessions as: man’s right under God’s 


appointment, The ninth commandment enjoins man’s 
honoring and duly regarding the ‘reputation of his 
fellow-man ; his fellow-man’s good name as more of a 
possession than great riches. The tenth command- 
ment enjoins man’s inner conformity to God’s standard 
of holiness, by a refraining from all unholy desire to 
wrong his fellow-man in any sphere of his fellow- 
man’s rights under God’s appointment. And so the 
last five commandments point outward, from man man- 
ward; defining the scope and limits of man’s duty 
toward his fellow-man, as covering the life, the family, 
the property, and the reputation of that fellow-man, 
and as involving not only a refraining from wrong- 
doing in all this, but also a refraining from a wrong 
desire in any such direction. 

And so it. is, that the purport of the Ten Com- 
mandments is not the enjoining of a series of particu- 
lar duties on man, God-ward and man-ward, but it is 
the directing of man in the scope and limits of his field 
of duties, God-ward and man-ward. The right attitude 
and the right spirit of man, rather than the details of 
man’s right conduct, are pointed out in the Decalogue. 
Or, as Jesus defines it: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the great and first com- 
mandment. And a second like unto it is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 


commandments hangeth all the ’:.w, and the prophets.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Any superintendent who wants to have Bibles used 
freely in his Sunday-school can have them used there. 
And any pastor who has a wish in this direction ought to 
have a like power of compassing his desire. It is a very 
simple matter to have a selected passage of Scripture 
read responsively, or in alternate verses, by the superin- 
tendent and the school, as a portion of the opening exer- 
cises. This necessitates the use of Bibles by all who take 


part in the exercise. The Bibles can be brought to the 


school-room by the teachers and scholars severally, or 


the school-room can be supplied with Bibles by the 
church, or school, authorities. This plan is pursued in 
thousands of Sunday-schools,—in more thousands of 
Sunday-schools than before the days of the International 
lessons,—and it-can be pursued in every Sunday-school. 
If there ig a pagtor, or a A peviitentods whose Sunday- 
school does not pursue this plan already, he can secure 
its working asa plan with less time and effort than would 
be reguisite for the writing out of a formal repetition of 
the trite and foolish assertion that the former days were 
better than the present—in the field for which he is 
responsible. An Illinois superintendent testifies of his 
success in securing Bible using in his Sunday-school, 
after this sort: 


Iam glad that you so conclusively prove to the Missouri 
superintendent (who thinks there are fewer Bibles used in Sun- 
day-school than formerly) that he ismuch mistaken. We have 
many Bibles in use in owr school. We frequently call for a 
show of Bibles; and we can, on any Sunday, read a Psalm, or 
any portion of Scripture, responsively. Let the discouraged 
Missouri superintendent set the example to his school by carry- 
ing his own Bible to Sunday-school every Sunday. Let him 
read from his own Bible, and insist upon the school reading 
from their own Bibles, the lesson for the day [or any other 
selected Scripture]. Then, if he will call for a show of Bibles 
frequently, he will undoubtedly realize that the world is mov- 
ing rapidly forward in this matter, 


There are many points in the Bible text where Bible 
scholars differ in opinion as to the facts or the teachings 
affirmed in the passage, Large and influential denomi- 
nations of Christians have been formed on the basis of 
a special view of the teachings of a particular passage in 
the Bible record ; and scores of volumes have been writ- 
ten in advocacy of one view or‘another of the facts of a 
particular narrative in that record. Asa rule, the more 
a Bible student knows, the readier he is to recognize 
these differences of opinion as fairly within the range of 
reverent scholarship; while the less a man knows, the 
surer he is likely to be that the one view which seems to 
him the correct one is the only view which any sensible 
man ought to count worthy of his consideration. One 
advantage of the variety of notes and comments by dif- 
ferent writers on each week’s lesson, in The Sunday 
School Times, is the fact that these intelligent differences 
of opinion concerning the plain meaning of the text are 
thereby brought to the attention of the readers generally. 
This truth is, of course, confusing to a narrow mind, but 
it is helpful to one of any breadth of view, Not long 
ago a correspondent urged that the Editor should go over 
all the various lesson-helps of each week’s issue, and 
reduce them to a common standard of agreement; so 
that every reader should have the privilege of thinking 
that but one view of the lesson-text was allowable, and 
that he had that view before him. And hardly a week 
passes without from two to twenty protests from over- 
positive readers against the special understanding of the 
lesson-text indicated by Professor Green, or Professor 
Delitzsch, or Bishop Warren, or Dr. McLaren, or Dr. 
Schauffler, or some eminent “side-light” writer, with 
expressions of “surprise” or of “pain” that so well 
informed a writer should be thus ignorant of the well- 
known meaning of the passage in question. To make a 
full record of the “surprises” and the “ pains” of all of 
the readers of The Sunday School Times who report 
their mental experiences of this sort, would actually 
require the entire space of the entire paper, to the exclu- 
sion of material which has: more value in the line of 
exegesis, of homiletics, or of practical illustration and 
application, But now and then there comes an exhibit 
of such overweening self-confidence in a writer’s criticism 
of an eminent scholar’s expressed opinion, that it is 
worthy of being held up as an illustrative warning in its 
way, Here, for example, is such a criticism from a 
writer in Western Pennsylvania ; 

Tn The Sunday School Times of January 29, and again, more 
at length, in the issue of April 23, Professor Green affirms that 
Amram was the ancestor, but not the immediate father, of 
Moses; and he compares Exodus 6 : 20, and Numbers 26 : 59, 
with Genesis 46 ; 18, [thereby] plainly intending to teach that 
Jochébed bare unto Amram Moses and Aaron in the same sense 
that Zilpah bare to Jacob the twelve persons named in the latter 
passage. But the passages are not parallel. No one reading 
Genesis 46 : 16-18 would imagine that Zilpah was the immedi- 
ate mother of the names included there ; for they are expressly 
grandsons and great-grandsons (that is, “sons of Gad,” “sons 
of Asher,” and “sons of Beriah”); whereas if this passage 
read that Jacob took Zilpah to wife, and she bare him sixteen 
souls, giving their names in order without qualification, we 
should naturally think that Zilpah was their immediate mother. 
Now, if ia-Exodus 6 ; 20 it is not meant to say that Amram 
and Jochebed' were husband and’ wife, and the immediate 
parents of Moses and Aaron, by what principle of interpreta- 
tion shall we say that Exodus 6 : 23 declares Aaron and Elisheba 





Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar? , For the Hebrew idioms 
to express marriage and consequent offspring in verse 23 are 
precisely the same as in verse 20. If these Hebrew idioms mean 
one thing in verse 20, and another in verse 23, then we are ' 
utterly at seq.in respect to genealogy. I do not suppose this 
will receive any notige, as I have observed that editors protect 
their paid contributors; referring to them only sueh objections 
@a can be easily answered, and suppremaing all unanswerable 
objections, 

It ig that last count in the eritie’s indictment which 
calls for first attention. Is jt, indeed, so very strange 
that an editor shoyld be ready to defend the value of an 
article which he had deemed worthy of paying for be- 
cause of its value? Would it seem fairer for him to 
defend the opinions of writers who could never get their 
articles published in his columns, unless they paid for 
their insertion in the advertising department? However 
that may be, in this case a criticism, which would hardly 
be paid for if its spirit, as well as its matter, had to be 
defended here, is given prominence as over against an 
article by Dr, Green, which was well worth paying for. 
And, after all, the criticism amounts simply to this, that 
the opinion of Dr. Green on a mooted question in Bible 
genealogy is not accepted as conclusive by a Western 
Pennsylvania reader of The Sunday School Times; and 
that the Western Pennsylvania reader of The Sunday 
School Times would be “utterly at sea in respect to gene- 
alogy,” if he should accept as conclusive Dr. Green’s 
opinion on the question at issue. And what if the West- 
ern Pennsylvania reader of The Sunday School Times 
were to find himself “utterly at sea in regard to [Bible] 
genealogy ”—with Bible chronology added thereto? He 
would still be within hail of a large fleet of truth-seekers 
—including the great majority of earnest Bible lovers all 
the world over. And if he kept in that goodly fellow- 
ship, he might yet be guided into port—as soon as the 
rest of them. As to the particular question concerning 
the place of “Amram” in the genealogy of Moses, there 
has long been a diversity of opinions amongst Bible 
scholars. That it is not easy to reconcile the mention 
of “Amram” (in Exod. 6 : 18) as seemingly a grandson 
of Levi, with the mention of “Amram” (in Exod. 6: 20) 
as the father of Moses, is obvious. Many scholars (in- 
cluding the writers in the Speaker’s Commentary and in 
the Schaff-Lange Commentary) hold that two Amrams are 
mentioned, and that while the father of Moses was Amram, 
he was not that Amram who is mentioned as the grandson 
of Levi. Others, again, with Dr. Green, hold that only 
one Amram is referred to, and that he was the father of 
Moses only in the sense of being an ancestor of Moses. 
Yet others might hold that the first mention of Amram 
is as a descendant of Kohath, rather than as his imme- 
diate offspring. Many, again, understand that the sojourn 
in Egypt was only half as long as Dr. Green thinks it to 
haye been; hence they find no such length of time be- 
tween Levi and Moses to be accounted for. Any reader of 
The Sunday School Times is privileged to adopt any one 
of these views, or any other view of the case which he 
deems most reasonable and most consistent with the 
statements of the Bible narrative. Meanwhile, the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times does not hesitate to affirm 
the right of Dr. Green to hold and to advocate his per- 
sonal view of this. question,—or of any other mooted 
question in Bible genealogy or in Bible chronology,— 
even though it be not satisfactory to all the readers of 
The Sunday School Times—in Weenies Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere. 

On this same subject a correspondent from Texas writes: 


In Critical Notes, by Professor Green, he says, in substance, 
that Moses was not the son of Amram and Jochebed, except. in 
the sense that he was adescendant, Well, I cannot get over a 
plain Bible statement like Exodus 6:20, After some investi- 
gation, I find, I think, that Professor Green has adopted a 
wrong premise, which is, that the sojourn of the people of God, 
four hundred and thirty years, ‘“‘in a strange land,” began 
when Jacob and hig family went down into Egypt. Now, 
Galatians 3 : 17 refers to the covenant having been made four 
hundred and thirty years before the law, and this will take us 
back to God’s covenant with Abram; and it was immediately 
after this covenant that Abram left Canaan and dwelt “in,a 
strange Jand,” The sojourn of Jacob and his descendants in 
Egypt appears to be only about two hundred and fifteen years 
by the Bible chronology. This the only argument being de- 
stroyed, can we not go back to the verse in question, and rest 
assured of the correctness of the plain statement there made? 


It is true that the passage in Galatians 3: 17 seems to 
measure the four hundred and thirty years from Abraham 
to Moses, and not from Jacob to Moses, It is also true 
that the text of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as well as the 
text of the Septuagint, at Exodus 12,: 40, seems to justify 
this view. In both cases, the text at that point reads, in 
substance, “Now the sojournitk of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt [or,in the land of Egypt] and in the 





to bave been husband and wife, and the immediate parents of 


land of Canaan, was four hundred and thirty years.” But 
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the genuineness of these readings is doubted. At the’ 


best, the whole question is a genealogical and a chrono- 
logical puzzle; and that is surer of a widespread interest, 
and of a general and a spirited discussion, than any point 
of spiritual teaching, or of practical morality, with Bible 
readers generally, But the profitableness of such a dis- 
cussion is not apparent on the surface—nor below it, 








SORROW IN SPRINGTIME. 
BY VIRGINIA DARE. 


Spring brings no joy, though singing birds have come, 
And waking flowers again on earth appear. 

My little bird’s sweet, tuneful voice is dumb ; 
My flower, faded, blooms no longer here! 


The merry brook begins its laughing song, 
The new-born lamb close to its mother sleeps. 

It seems so long since I heard baby laugh, so long; 
My little lamb safe the good Shepherd keeps. 


Out in the woods, each tiny shrouded fern 

We counted dead, from its dark grave upsprings ; 
My buried child to me will ne’er return. 

My heart will break; would God that I had wings 


To fly toher! She sings in Paradise,— 
My blossom blooms in God’s own garden fair, 

But not for me! Long weeping blinds my eyes,— 
Spring sunshine, birds, and flowers I cannot bear! 





AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF GREEK 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


The following notes are the result of an examination 
which I recently made, and which I have not yet been 
able to conclude. They disclose the existence of a col- 
lection of Greek manuscripts in America of which no 
notice has hitherto been published ; and, although there 
are some fragments ir the group which only call for the 
most trifling remark, there are others which have a 
critical value which may come into calculation in the 
textual problems of the New Testament. The collection 


to which I refer consists of manuscripts in the possession. 


of Professor Benton of Newark, Delaware; and of his 
brother, Mr. R. A. Benton, of Sewickley, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. All the manuscripts originally 
belonged to their father, who brought them from Chanea, 
in Crete, some half a century ago. The courtesy of 
their owners has made these manuscripts accessible to 
me, and given me the opportunity of prolonged study 


wherever a closer scrutiny seemed necessary. First of 


all, I propose to record the portion of the Benton collec- 
tion which is located at Newark. 

1. The first manuscript is a paper folio, twelve inches 
in height, and about eight and one-half in breadth, which 
has been injured both by damp and by the perforations 
of worms, and has also lost a few leaves from the begin- 
ning. It contains the Gospels, arranged in lectionary 


form, according to the usage of the Greek Church. At 
the end there are portions of a menology (or table of 
lessons for special festivals), which apparently is the 


same as is current in most Byzantine lectionaries., 


The manuscript is of no critical importance; its chief 


paleographical value consists in the fact that it is written 


upon paper which must, I think, have been imported 
from Venice (for Chanea is a Venetian colony), and the 
three curious watermarks which are found in the paper 
are thus shown to be the tokens of Italian manufacture. 
I may remark, in passing, that there is important work 
to be done in connection with the classification of the 
Professor Gardthausen, who has 
recently published a catalogue of manuscripts on Mount 
Sinai, has copied the paper-marks of a number of the 
later manuscripts in that great library, and thus made 
’ the way for more accurate knowledge of the sources 
from which the collection was gathered. The manu- 


early paper-marks. 


script may be dated in the fifteenth century. 


2. The next is a mere fragment, consisting of a single 
sheet of thick, coarse parchment of a brown color, con- 
taining Luke 8 : 3-24 and 9: 13-34. So small a scrap is 
not deserving of a place in any catalogue of New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, except, of course, in the case of very 
early texts. It is, however, carefully written, and the 
handwriting apparently belongs to the eleventh or 


twelfth century. 


8. The next manuscript is the gem of the collection; 
and, although it is mutilated in several places, it must 
have been once quite @ beautiful book. It is a copy of 
the four Gospels, size six and three-quarters by five and 
one-half inches, The greater part of the Gospel of 
Matthew is, however, lost, so that the manuscript now 
begins with Mgtthew 27: 59, It has also been damaged 


moving the pictures of the evangelists, or the ornamental 
designs which originally stood at the commencement of 
the several Gospels. One ornamental piece has, how- 
ever, escaped destruction; that, namely, which stands at 
the head of the Gospel of Mark. 

A very slight examination of this manuscript is suffi- 
cient to show that, although written in the cursive char- 
acter, it is very early amongst manuscripts so written. 
For instance, the subscriptions to the several Gospels 
are ot the simplest character, “Gospel according to 
Matthew,” and the like. Liturgical notes are altogether 
wanting, except some which were introduced by a later 
hand, and which have almost entirely faded out. The 
titles of the several chapters are written in a beautiful 
uncial character at the top of the pages. But it is the 
handwriting itself, with its square breathings, minuscule 
letters written over the lines, and other early peculiari- 
ties, which renders it almost certain that the book cannot, 
have been written later than the tenth century. It is an 
exquisite specimen of exact calligraphy, somewhat 
marred by erasures made in the text by a later hand. 
A later hand has also prefixed to the Gospels tables of 
the titles of the early chapter divisions, and a much 
later hand has added at the end of the. book portions of 
a synaxarion or menology. Finally, the last leaves of 
the book have been protected by a single leaf of faded 
and itacistically written text, apparently of a liturgical 
character. 

Then we come to the question of the text of the Gos- 
pels which our book contains. The first questions we 
ask relate to the important passages around which criti- 
cal warfare rages. We cannot, of course, tell whether 
the ‘book ever contained the doxology to the Lord’s 
Prayer in Matthew, since all that part of the text is lost. 
The disputed verses in John 5: 2, 3, with reference to 
the troubling of the water by the angel, are in our text; 
but the scribe has marked his doubt concerning them by 
placing a series of marks of omission along the margin 
of the passage. Exactly the same thing is found in the 
disputed place (Luke 22: 43, 44) where our Lord’s 
agony in the garden is described. When we turn, how- 
ever, to the long interpolation in John 7 : 53 to 8 : 12, 
we find no such marks of suspicion. The whole passage 
is there, but with many variations from the common 
form of the text. 

The rest of the manuscript, as far as I have yet ex- 
amined, presents few variations from the received text. 
The three remaining manuscripts of the collection do 
not belong to the New Testament texts, and they only 
require a brief notice, as their contents are unimportant. 
They are as follows: 


somewhat cut at the margin. 


references to the “holy old men.” 
book may be taken as follows: 


avrov may Kaxdv épydleoPat. 


The rest I shall publish presently. 


and are given in the usual editions of that father. 


slight age and even less interest. ' 


commencement of Luke and John. 


from Chanea in Crete. 
We now come to the second part of the collection 
that, namely, which is located in Western Pennsylvania. 


fine volume; it is written in double columns of folio size 
in a cursive hand, of the eleventh or twelfth century 





in other places, apparently with the intention of re- 


~~ 


4, A single sheet of vellum of a coarse type, and 
It belonged originally to 
a collection of Gerontica, or Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers, and its paragraphs are numbered successively 
according to the authors quoted. These early Gerontic 
manuscripts seem to have been formerly very popular, 
as we frequently find in collections of patristic extracts 
A specimen of the 


Xoe’* elmev yépuv" bre  Epig mapadidei [sic] rdv dvdpwrov rij 
opyi’ Kal } Opyn mapadidei adrov TH TUPAdoet* Kal 7 TipAworg ToLEI 


5. This manuscript comprises a few leaves which are the 
remainsof a homily on the psalms, A reference shows that 
they formed a part of a series of expositions of Chrysostom, 


6. The last manuscript of the collection is a late manu- 
script on paper, about eight inches high, containing 
prayers, Gospel lessons, exorcisms, and litany, altogether 
about ninety-three leaves; the text being apparently of 


Summing up the previous notes, we find we have two 
manuscripts to insert in the catalogue of New Testament 
codices, as follows: under the Gospel manuscripts add 
“Ev. (No. ?) Codex Benton (X. cent.), from Chanea in 
Crete; 17 lines to page, 22-25 letters to line, 635} 
inches. Begins Matthew 27: 59, and mutilated at the 
Amm, Euseb. 
Titles: capp. tab., syn., men., by later hand. Obelizes 
John 5: 23 and Luke 22: 43, 44;” and under the head 
of Lectionaries add “ Evst. (No.?) Codex Benton (XIV.) 


Of these, the two which I have examined are lectionaries 
of the New Testament. The first must have once been a 


upon somewhat coarse vellum. The second is also a 
lectionary, of a much smaller size, and in a later hand 


(twelfth century), written in two columns, The book is 
in a miserable condition, most of its leaves being stuck 
together, and the vellum as brittle, in some places, as a 
biscuit, especially towards the edges. It can, however, 
be read with ease, as the text has suffered little except 
from the fading of the rubrical directions. It will be 
seen that two more copies must be added to the list of 
New Testament lectionaries, namely: ‘“ Evst. (No.?) 
Codex Benton (XI.-XII.), from Chanea in Crete,” and 
“ Evst. (No. ?),” etc. 

New Testament students will make the entries accord- 
ingly, of the four manuscripts described in this article. 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 





GENESIS OF THE TEN WORDS. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 
[SEconD PAPER.] 


In our previous article we have seen that the original 
form of the Ten Words as given from Mount Horeb in 
thunder tones, and written upon the two tables with the 
finger of God, were brief, terse sentences, without the 
reasons and specifications that are now appended to 
several of them. The problem we have now to consider 
is to trace, as far as possible, the genesis of these reasons 
and specifications. 
There are two versions, with important differences, 
recorded,—the one in Deuteronomy 5, the other in 
Exodus 20. The queStion also arises whether there may 
not be other’ versions that have been compacted in 
these two. 
The two tables upon which the Ten Words were writ- 
ten have no less than four different names in the Penta- 
teuch, (1.) The Deuteronomic name (D) is “ Tables of 
the Covenant” (Deut. 9: 9); but we find (2) ‘‘ Tables of 
the Testimony ” (Exod. 31 ; 18 a), (3) “ Tables of Stone” 
(Exod, 31: 18 5), and “Tables of Stones” (Exod. 34: 1, 4). 
It has been found by the higher criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, that there are four great original documents that 
have been compacted together in it. To this the vast 
majority of biblical scholars in all parts of the world 
agree. There are but few dissenting voices among pro- 
fessional Hebrew scholars who have eaamined into the 
real facts of the case. 
The existence of these documents really enhances the 
value of the Pentateuch; for it shows us that the funda- 
mental facts of the religion of the Old Testament have 
four parallel narratives and codes of legislation, just as 
the New Testament religion is sustained by four Gospels. 
The only difference is that the four narratives of the 
Pentateuch have been compacted by an inspired editor, 
whereas the four Gospels are left apart in the Scriptures 
to be compacted by uninspired men in the different 
periods of Christian history. The term “testimony” is 
a special term of the priestly narrator (P), and “Tables 
of the Testimony ” is the appropriate name that he gives 
to them. The fact that this term is used in the same 
verse as the term “Tables of Stone” does not disprove 
the assignment of these terms to different authors; for 
the editor has combined the statements of the two authors 
here, as elsewhere, in the same sentence. The term 
“Tables of Stone” belongs to the theocratic narrator (E). 
The term “Tables of Stones” is in a section that is 
attributed by critics to the prophetic narrator (J). The 
Revised Version has disguised the difference by trans- 
lating the Hebrew plural ’abAdnim as if it were a singu- 
lar. By such inexactness the Revised Version often fails 
to put the English reader in possession of the exact sense 
of the original. These four terms for the tables represent, 
therefore, the four writers of the Pentateuch. They each 
had a version of the Ten Words in their writings. 

It is necessary to present the commands in such a form 
that the reader may observe the difference. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 


I. THOU SHALT HAVE NONE OTHER GODS BEFORE ME. 
II. THOU SHALT NOT MAKE UNTO THEE A GRAVEN IMAGR 
[nor, E], any form that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth o 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou shalt not 
bow down thyself unto them, nor be led to serve them: for 
I Jahveh thy God am a zealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, [and, D] upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that hate me; and shewing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love me and keep my com- 

mandments. 

Ill. THOU SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF JAHVEH THY 
Gop IN VAIN; for Jahveh will not hold him guiltless thas 
taketh his name in vain. 

IV. REMEMBEB [“ Observe,” D] THE SABBATH DAY TO 
KEEP IT HOLY 
, Exodus. 


? 


Deuteronomy. 


Six days shalt thou labour, | as Jahveh thy God commanded 
and do all thy work: but the | thee. Six days shalt thou 








seventh day isa sabbath unto | labour, and do all thy work; 
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Jahveh thy God; [in if) thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 

y man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy 
gates: for in six days Jahveh 
made heaven and earth, the 
gea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore Jahveh blessed the 
sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


but the seventh day isa sab- 
bath unto Jahveh thy God: 
{in it] thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor 
any of thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy 
gates: in order that thy man- 
servant and thy maid-servant 
may rest as well asthou. And 
thou shalt remember that thou 
wetst a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and Jahveh thy God 
brought. thee out thence by a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched- 
out arm; therefore Jahveh thy 
God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath day. 


V. Honour THY. FATHER AND THY MOTHER: 


that thy days may be long upon 
the land which Jahveh thy 
God giveth thee, 





as Jahveh thy God commanded 
thee: that thy days may be 
long; and that it may be well 
with thee upon the land which 
Jahveh thy God giveth thee. 


VI. THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER. 

VII. (“ And,” Dj}. THOV SHALT NOT COMMIT ADULTERY. 

VIII. [( And,” D}, THovU SHALT NOT STEAL. 

IX. [“ And,” D]. THOUSHALT NOT BEAR WITNESS AGAINST 
THY NEIGHBOUR TO A LIE [“ to a vain thing,” D}. 

X, (“ And,” D], THOU SHALT NOT COVET THY NEIGH- 


BOUR’S HOUSE [wife, D] 

Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maid-servant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 


and thou shalt not desire thy 
neighbour’s house, his field, or 
his man-servant, or his maid- 
servant, his ox, or his ass, or 


thing that is thy neighbour’s. | any thing that is thy neigh- 
bour’s. 

[The small capitals give the original words. Where the ver- 
sions agree in specifications and reasons, they are not distin- 
guished; but where they disagree, they appear in parallel 
columns, with the difference indicated by italics, Ina few cases 
of'minor difference, the variation is placed in brackets.] 


‘ 


i It will first be necessary to separate the work of the 
Deuteronomist. We havealready seen that he has changed 
slightly the language-of three of the Ten Words. We 
should expect, therefore, that in the reasons he would be 
freer still. His changes have been in commands four, 
five, and ten. In the specifications of the fourth com- 
mand, he adds “ nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of 
[thy cattle] ;” so, in the specification of the tenth com- 
mand, he adds “his field.” But the most striking differ- 
ence is in the reason of the fourth command, which is 
totally different from the reason given in Exodus. The 
reason given in Deuteronomy is so characteristic of the 
author’s style, and of his usage elsewhere, that no onecan 
doubt that this reason is peculiar to him, and that he has 
added it to the fourth command. See the reason for the 
observance of the year of release (Deut. 15: 15), the Pass- 
over (16: 11, 12), and the regard for the poor (24: 18, 22). 
Besides these additions, we observe the phrase “as Jah- 
veh thy God commanded thee” appended immediately 
to the fourth and fifth words, and the additional reason, 
“and that it may be well with thee,” added to the fifth 
command;—a reason which is a favorite one in Deuter- 
onomy (5: 29; 6: 18; 12: 25), It would seem, therefore, 
quite evident, that all of these variations of Deuteronomy 
are additions in the way of enlargement, paraphrase, ex- 
planation, and enforcement of the Ten Words. 

Looking now at the version of Exodus, we note that 
the reason for the observance of the sabbath is peculiar to 
it. It is not at all likely that the author of Deuteronomy 
would have taken the liberty of cutting off any portions 
of the commands as they were known to him, and substi- 
tuting another and very different reason for the one pre- 
viously given. It would seem, therefore, that this reason 
of Exodus is a later addition to the command, no less 
than the additions that we heve found in Deuterdnomy. 

The writer or editor of Exodus 20 in its present form, 
clearly had before him the same command as the author 
of Deuteronomy, with the exception of the Deuteronomic 
additions and this reason of the fourth command. It is 
not difficult to trace the origin of this reason, We find 
it essentially in Genesis 2: 2,3: “And on the seventh 
day God finished his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. And God blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it; because that in it he rested from all his work 
which God had created and made.” Compare also 
Exodus 31: 12-17. 

These passages are recognized as belonging te the 
priestly narrative and the priests’ code (P), It would 
seem, therefore, that this addition to the fourth command 
is due tohim. The other parts of the commands are com- 
mon to the versions, and we can find nothing more that 





can be ascribed to the priestly narrator except a single 
word in the fourth command, to be considered later. 

We have now to explain the origin of the remaining 
specifications and reasons. We begin with the second 
command. The second part of the reason appended to 
this command, we find in essentially the same form in 
Exodus 34: 6,7, in the great revelation of the Divine 
grace by the theophanic voice to Moses: “ Jahveh, Jah- 
yeh, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy and faithfulness; keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin: and that will by no means clear [the guilty]; visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation.” 

We find also, in the little Book of the Covenant, the 
first part of the reason, thus: “ For Jahveb, whose name 
is Zealous, is a zealous God” (Exod, 84; 14), Now, both 
of these passages belong to the writing of the prophetic 
narrator (J). It seems clear, therefore, that he must have 
appended this reason to the second command; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more appropriate. Moreover, in 
the specifications we have the same verb as in Exodus 
84:14, although this fact is obscured by the Revised 
Version, which renders the verb in the second command 
“Thou shalt not bow down thyself,” but in the little 
Book of the Covenant, “Thou shalt worship [no other 
god).” It seems probable, therefore, that the specifica- 
tions, as well as the reason, of the second command, be- 
long to J. 

The reason appended to the third command reminds us 
of the phrase “ will not hold [him] guiltless” of the theo- 
phanic words already referred to in connection with the 
reason of the previous command, where we find the 
same verb nagah, which is obscured by the Revised Ver- 
sion in its rendering “and that will by no means clear 
{the guilty],” which is a singularly bad translation in 
other respects (Exod, 34; 7). This fayors the opinion 
that this reason, like the previous one, was derived from J, 

The specifications of the fourth command are more 
difficult, They seem to combine material from E as well 
as J. J gives us two sabbath laws. One of these is in 
the little Book of the Covenant (Exod. 84; 21): “Six 
days shalt thou labour, and on theseventh day thou shalt 
keep sabbath. In ploughing and reaping, thou shalt keep 
sabbath.” Here great stress is laid upon abstinence from 
labor, eyen in the busiest seasons of the year. The first 
clause, “Six days shalt thou labour,” is the same in both 
commands, although here again the Revised Version has 
made a difference by rendering the one “labour” and 
the other “ work.” ; 

Exodus 16 gives an account of the sabbath in connec- 
tion with the giving of the manna, Here the narratives 
of Pand J are combined, In the parts belonging to. J 
we find the following: ‘For to-day is a sabbath unto 
Jahveh ; to-day yeshall not find it in the field. Six days 
ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day is the sabbath. 
In it there shall be none.... See, for that Jahveh hath 
given you the sabbath, . . . So the people rested on the 
seventh day” (Exod. 16: 25-80). Here we notice the 
phrase “sabbath unto Jahveh,” which recurs. in the 
specification of the fourth command. It seems likely, 
therefore, that in these two phrases we have the version 
of J. But there remain some very striking features that 
cannot be found in J, and these we find in E. The greater 
Book of the Covenant gives the sabbath law of E thus: 
“Six days shalt thou do thy work, and on the seventh 
day thou shalt keep sabbath: that thine ox and thine ass 
may have rest, and the son of thy maid-servant and the 
stranger may be refreshed.” We observe that this law 
lays stress upon the refreshment of the animal, servant, 
and stranger, rather than upon abstinence from labor. 
This striking feature of the command, not found in J, is 
characteristic of E elsewhere also.in his code of legisla- 
tion. We have seen that the first clause, “Six days thou 
shalt labour,” belongs to J, To this is now added the 
phrase, “and do all thy work,” This resembles E in the 
verb, but differs in the noun. The command here uses a 
noun, melakhah, which is peculiar to the style of P. We 
can ascribe this introduction of the word instead of the 
noun ma‘aseh of E, only to the process of agsimilation that 
was later than any of the versions, and which strongly | ¢ 
tended in the direction of Genesis 2: 2,8, Hence, in the 
clause “thou shalt not do any work,” the same phrase is 
repeated, and then follow the specifications. Egives speci- 
fications of the ox and ass where the command uses “ cat- 
tle,” and son of thy maid-servant and stranger where the 
command gives “thy maid-servant and stranger.” The 
command, however, adds “son and daughter and man- 
servant.” It seems likely that these specifications all 
belong to E, 


There is one difficulty remaining, E gives us simply 





“the stranger;” but the command “thy stranger which 
is within thy gates.” The phrase “ within thy gates” is 
Deuteronomic. It seems likely that this has come into 
the text of Exodus by assimilation to the text of Deute- 
ronomy at a late date, just as melakhah above is an 
assimilation ‘to Genesis 2:2. This is favored by the 
Septuagint Version, which uses instead of it “among 
thee,” as if it read a different Hebrew word. We should 
not be surprised at so many changes in the fourth com- 
mand ; for it recurs so many times, and in so many dif 
ferent forms, in the several narratives and codes. 

The reason appended to the fifth word is also Deute- 
ronomic (see Deut. 4: 40; 6:2; 11:9). This mustalso 
be a late addition to the version of Exodus by assimila- 
tion to the version of Deuteronomy. 

The specifications of the tenth command are like those 
of the fourth, and doubtless came from the same writer, 
E. We observe the ox and the ass and the maid-ser- 
vant of E from Exodus 23:12, and the man-servant of 
the fourth command. The wife is added here, for she 
could hardly be missing in any specifications here, whereas 
she would have been unsuitable in connection with the 
fourth command. 


Thus we have, for the most part, traced the origin of | 


the reasons and specifications that have been added to 
the Ten Words. We have found that each of the four 
writings that constitute our Pentateuch has a share in 
the work, and that their work has enriched the com- 
mands and enlarged their interpretation in many ways. 
It would be a serious loss if we were deprived of any 
of them. 

The Divine voice gave the Ten Words with thunder 
tones from heaven, and the Divine finger wrote them 
upon the two tables; and then the Divine Spirit inspired 
the several writers of the Pentateuch, each in his own 
way, to illustrate and enforce them by specifications, 
reasons, and exhortations. In later times the prophets 
urged these Ten Words in other ways; and at last our 
Saviour, in the Sermon on the Mount, took them up, 
removed from them the rubbish of rabbinical speculation, 
and set them in the bright sunlight of the gospel, show- 
ing that they are the eternal words of God for all ages 
and for all men,—the guide of the tongue and the heart 
as well as the outward act and deportment; and sum- 
ming them all up in the ove blessed word “love,”—love 
to God, and love to our neighbor. ‘ 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SALLY BUILT. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 


Sally was a very strong little girl, who delighted in 
catching hold of a wheelbarrow full of weeds in the 
garden path, and wheeling it away to the dust-hole, or in 
lifting herself up by her elder brother’s parallel bar, and 
performing a number of stalwart feats thereon. She 
could run very fast, and walk very far, and every one 
called her remarkably muscular. So it is not so very sur- 
prising that she decided to build herself a house ; and the 
moment that she had decided to do it, she was so full of 
the idea that I don’t suppose she ever, in all her after 
life, felt anything like the great enthusiasm and happi- 
ness she did then, Being an affectionate child, and very 
motherly with her dolls, and handy at cooking, it seemed 
as if Sally was more domestic than many girls of her 
age; and the mere thought of a cottage of her own 
making and sole possession was almost too wonderfully 
nice, I should not say of her own possession exactly; 
for Sally shared everything with her friend Rosalind, 
and Rosalind certainly helped to hold the poles straight 
while Sally hammered the nails. The idea came very 
suddenly, i in this manner. 

‘Sally and her friend were rather pressed for amuse- 
ment one day, and wandered into the little empty barn, 
which everybody said was getting too crooked to be 
repainted. There the old horse-stalls looked almogt 
human, because they had such a wistful air of having 
done a great deal of service long ago, and were no longer 
of use. The little girls liked the barn very much, they 

could not tell why; but the high windows, looking out 
all by themselves upon the world, seemed delightfully 
queer, and the swallows in the roof were full of fairy- 
like charms, and the stray wisps of hay smelled sweet, 
and reminded them of the miles and miles of fields out- 
doors, A dashing of raindrops. through the garden, on 








this occasion, rendered the barn all the more inviting, 
and Sally said that she wished they could live in the barn. 

“Perhaps nohody would prevent our doing it,” said 
Rosalind, 


“ Let us set up a bed and table,” proceeded Sally more 
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eagerly, “and make it very comfortable in here, and 
then mother may say ‘ Yes.’” ; 

“ Here is our table, in a trice,” Rosalind cried, skipping 
to her feet,-and turning an old box bottom up. 

“Let us put these three barrels together, on their 
sides,” Sally responded, “and then my mattress will 
make them very like a bad real bed, at any rate. 
Linda!” she suddenly ejaculated, standing transfixed, 
with her arms spread out, 

“Qh, do tell me!” Rosalind appealed, sure that some- 
thing full of pastime had occurred to her friend. 

“TI mean to make a little house to live in, in the corner 
of the barn.” 

“ How? ” 

“ Boards, nails, thatch, bits of carpet, boxes, fixings 
that I invent, old jugs and plates, and everything.” 

“ How perfectly splendid! ” 

“We'll keep it a grea® secret, for no one comes out 
here until apples are brought in; and you and I will have 
a life of our own, where we can read, and talk, and sew 
Christmas presents.” 

Sally did not wait to say more, but began clearing a 
space in one corner of the barn like a whirlwind. An 
old broom, that seemed to have lost nearly all its teeth, 
was nevertheless made to bite the dust, as the saying is, 
to such good purpose that the rubbish and surrounding 
cobwebs were soon swallowed up. Sally flew to the big 
house, (uninteresting pile that it now was to her!) and 
returned from the tool-drawer with hammer and nails, 
both huge enough to do anything in the world with. 
Hanging to a beam was an old saw, and with this she first 
attacked the driftwood, as one might call it, which lay 
here and there half concealed, and from which she ex- 
tracted posts and stout planks, and then sawed them as 
short as she wished to have them for the framework of 
her edifice. The great nails went firmly through frame- 
work and flooring, and into the intersecting beams of the 
old barn, so that there was a great appearance of strength 
to the novel structure which Sally pounded away at, and 
Rosalind stood staring and grinning at with comfort- 
able glee. : 

“It is going to be a house of one room,” Sally an- 
nounced after a time, surveying her handiwork, and 
realizing that it had not come out quite as tremendous 
as she had expected. 

“Why, of course,” Rosalind answered. “I don’t see 
what we need of more than one room. Will it be a bed- 
room or a parlor? ” 

“T shall give up the idea of a regular bed, but we can 
have a kind of lounge, which ought to answer the pur- 
pose if we wish to spend the night here.” 

In nailing on the boards of the roof, the walls of the 
house were observed to sway round a little, in spite of 
their good hold upon the barn, and Sally became ex- 
cited, and said that the house was “ perfectly firm, and 
would probably last for years.” Thestray wisps of hay and 
straw, which*could be had for the picking up, and the 
lower branches of an old apple-tree which stood behind 
the barn, and was as useless and out of mind as a with- 
ered cornstalk, were laid upon the crossed planks and 
shingles, and then Sally and Rosalind picked up some 
stones to place upon the thatch, as they had seen them 
in pictures of Swiss cottages. 

“ Do let us go in and sit down,” begged Rosalind, who 
stood with her hands on her knees, gazing in at the 
little door, which was lower than her head. 

“ Yes, but I will enter first,” answered Sally, grandly; 
and she stepped through the aperture, and cried: 
“ Enter, dear long-lost friend! You have found a place 
where moths shall not corrupt, nor thieves alarm! Rest 
yourself from your arduous journey!” With this greet- 
ing she dragged Rosalind into the shanty, and sat her 
down on the floor. “Be patient, my sweet wayfarer,” 
she went on. “Ifyou wish, you shall watch me make a 
suitable couch for you. I go, but I return!” Sally 
dashed out of the house, and then rolled in two chopping- 
blocks, once used for splitting kindling-wood, and laid 
them some distance apart by the wall. Then she set forth 
again, and lugged in some smooth old planks from one of 
the lofts of the barn, which she had tossed down with a 
deafening clatter while standing on a ladder of the primi- 
tive sort which is used to reach lofts by. These loose 
boards were admirably adapted for her purpose, and she 
laid them on the chopping-blocks, and found her lounge 
complete, “Cushions are to come,” she announced. 
“ Be seated, fair one!” and she transferred Rosalind to 
the lounge, and sat down on it herself, with a deep sigh 
of fatigued calm, 

“You are really astonishing,” said her companion, 
“To think of making a house and a couch in one after- 
noon! It is such fun to watch you!” 


“You are very kind, Linda, as usual, I hope I shall 


make everything as splendid as I intend to have it. 
Next Saturday we will do a great deal of ornamenting ; 
and every day after school I shall come out here and 
put in window-panes, and hang up curtains, and all the 
rest of it. But let us keep it a great secret. Won’t you 
promise?” 

“Oh, yes! we will not say a word about it, you know; 
but when it is all done, we will ask the grown folks out 
to see how fine it is.” 

“Yes, that will be time enough for them,” answered 
Sally, as if she did not make great efforts for the sake of 
getting the grown folks to praise her, but was willing 
to have the praise when she had plenty. of time to 
attend to it, 

“T never enjoyed sitting down anywhere so much,” 
ejaculated the admiring Rosalind, who spent all her 
energies in the watching and approving of Sally. 

“T love it!” returned Sally, emphatically. 
going to look around for a door!” 

Of course, she found the door in one of the stalls. It 
had been cracked badly and set aside, and was fortu- 
nately not too large or thick to be moved to its future 
position in front of the new house. The hinges hung to 
it, and Sally hammered nails through the screw-holes, 
and made the door swing pretty successfully, although it 
did not look as if it would bear a great deal of it, and the 
house quivered every time the new addition was worked. 

“Tsn’t it beautifull’? cried the rosy-cheeked owner, 
laughing with pride. 

“What will you do for a nice little table with legs, 
though?” asked Rosalind. “ Has your mother got one 
she will lend you?” 

“T don’t want a real table,” Sally retorted, contemptu- 
ously. “That would be no fun, child. Still, I don’t 
quite see how I am to make one—that will stand, I mean. 
Of course, I could fix one up that wouldn’t be of any 
service.” 

The supper-bell now rang, and the girls started to their 
feet, and ran into the house to wash their hands, and to 
brush their-hair, which was full of hay and straw. Rosa- 
lind always stayed to tea on Saturday, and it wasSaturday. 

All through the following week Sally improved her 
little domicile. She sawed a couple of windows in the 
wall on each side, and made curtains of old scraps of 
dotted muslin; and she covered the lounge, and the box 
which Rosalind had at first recommended as a table, 
with some old pillows and bits of woolen damask that 
her mother had admitted she did not mean to use again. 
These made really comfortable seats; and Sally already 
studied her lessons in her dear house, reclining on the 
lounge, and her pages dimly lighted by the windows. 
Finally, a table with legs was constructed of an ancient 
chair, whose back was removed; and, as the seat was 
quite gone, a rusty tin tray was placed on it, and a shaw! 
of Sally’s spread over that. She made up her mind to 
freeze stiff before she ever used the shawl on her shoul- 
ders again, if she could find no other table-cloth for her 
precious table. Her fairy-tales and patchwork were 
placed on it, and the walls were brightened by cheering 
chromos; while, when Saturday came, a bunch of very 
nice autumn floweis was placed in a glass bottle (whose 
neck had been knocked off to give room for the stems), 
and then were put upon a little roughly made bracket 
in the corner opposite the door, in celebration of Rosa- 
lind’s expected visit. 

Rosalind arrived with a beaming countenance. Her 
week had not been idle, az regarded the house, although 
she had kept her preparations for her call a surprise to 
Sally. So she looked for Sally in the house in the barn, 
and knocked with all respect at the unevenly hung door, 
upon which the inmate had painted, “ No. 1 Fun Street.” 
The door slowly creaked outward, bunting into a large 
basket which Rosalind carried, and nearly tumbling her 
over; and there stood Sally, dressed in a long skirt, and 
with a cap on, and pasteboard spectacles devoid of glasses. 
In her hand she carried something like a stocking on 
the way to being knitted; but it had been in existence 
for three years, and looked puckery. 

“La me! do come in,” said Sally, with her upper lip 
drawn down over her teeth. 

“Oh! I nev-ver saw anything like it, Sal!” cried 
Rosalind, turning all round in the midst of the new 
objects, as she perceived the improved appearance of 
things. “ And I think you look so splendidly odd! And 
I’ve brought you some presents I’ve made or found, 
which I thought would come in well. Whata fine table 
you’vegot!” She began to take things out of the basket, 
and set them on it. 

“ How kind of you, my dear friend!” exclaimed Sally, 
courtseying, with hands crossed on her apron, in old style. 

“In the first place,” said Rosalind, “mother gave me 


“ I’m 





a lesson in baking currant-cake yesterday, and so I 





me 


brought a loaf of it. It wasn’t a complete success, but 
it has a great many good aggreedyunts in it. Then [ 
found this old fringe of mother’s, which she said I could 
have. I thought it would look nice on the edge of the 
lounge, it used to be on some ancient bed-curtains, And 
here’s acup which mother kept tacks in, but she said 
she didn’t need it. The saucer is gone, and it don’t hold 
tea for more than a minute, on account of that plaguey 
crack, I thought you’d like a lamp-mat, so I’ve been 
crocheting you one all the week. Isn’t it sweet? Here’s 
a pound of sugar; for I thought it would be so nice to 
have a store-closet, you know. I earned the ten cents 
for it by dusting, Oh! and here’s one of the blankets 
off my bed, in case we want to stay here over night, and 
your mother refuses you one. Mother don’t know I’ve 
got it; but if she wants me to bring it back, I will, of 
course, But sheis very good about such matters.” Rosa- 
lind caught her breath, as the basket was finally empty, 
and both the little girls laughed with delight. ° 

“T feel quite set out,” Sally cried. 

“And you well may,” replied her agreeable crony. 
“’You’ve done so much to it, and there never was a Iove- 
lier spot. I feel just like sitting in a rocking-chair, and 
rolling my eyes round, as I do when mother’s got her 
house-cleaning done. Where are you going to have the 
store-closet for the sugar?” added the visitor. 

“T don’t know, unless across the corner of the barn 
wall, under the bracket.” 

“T think that is the very place.” 

“Mew!” said the cat, outside the door, which had been 
jealously closed. 

“Let her in!” exclaimed Rosalind. 

“Sure enough! It will make it dreadfully cosey te 
have a cat in the house.” 

So Tifflin was allowed to stalk in, upon which her tail 
went up like a flag-staff with gratification, and she could 
not, on its account, be easily persuaded to sit down, and 
look at home. 

“T do admire your long skirt,” said Linda, ‘ Now, let 
us taste the cake, Sal.” 

“All right. Oh, how heavy it is in the middle!” ' 

“Yes; but the corners will do, and there are lots of 
currants in the bottom.” 

They munched some of the cake with relish, convers- 

ing upon a dozen topics, at their leisure. 
* All of a sudden there was a heavy step in the barn, 
which hesitated; and then a heavy hand on the door- 
knob of No. 1 Fun Street; and then Sally’s big brother 
stuck his head in, with glaring eyes. A smile broadened 
over his face, until Sally and Rosalind: were afraid hig 
wits were leaving him; and then he remarked : 

“Well, I never saw such little geese!” He slammed 
the door to, and stared in at a window. 

“Don’t take hold of the house, Charley,” cried his 
sister. “ Don’t you know that houses fall sometimes? 
You must not bother two inoffensive old maiden ladies, 
who are obliged to support themselves. Oh!” 

The house had given a terrible lurch, as great Charley 
removed his hand from the roof. 

“ Well, I wat to know where the hammer is,” he said, 
opening the door again; “and I guess I’ve come to the 
right place for it at last.” 

But Sally’s mind was occupied with other thoughts, 
The house was certainly falling slowly, and all her 
dreams along with it. The Swiss stones rolled off the 
slanting roof, the boards and posts creaked; and then, 
quick as a flash, the whole thing dumped itself into a 
heap where it stood, and Sally’s head protruded from the 
roof, encasing a strange expression of countenance. Rosa- 
lind was heard to moan, in a muffled way, and Tifllin 
howled and hissed like wind and rain. 

“Are you dying, Rosalind?” called Sally, in a voice 
of pity. 

Big Charley was clearing away the débris as fast as he 
could. 

“You might have killed yourselves,” he declared, 
“with all these brick-bats on your roof, and jagged 
boards and nails tumbling on you.” 

“TI wish you’d console us, instead of scolding,” his 
sister replied. “It is you who have ruined all our hopes, 
and broken the dearest house in the world.” 

Rosalind was now extracted, and found to be without 
scratch or bruise. 

“Tifflin is left!” she cried. 
it will be terrible.” 

But the unfortunate puss kept retreating from view as 
soon as anything was lifted off her nose, and when she 
was seized by the neck, her tail resembled a hedge-hog, 
except that it looked, in addition, as if it could sting. 
The poor creature soon forgot her experience under the 
ruins, but retained a sad, uncertain gaze for some time, 
and then abruptly disappeared. : 


“Oh! if Tifflin is hurt, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Seeond Quarter, 1887.] 


& Aprfi 3.—Joseph Sold into Egypt 





2 Aprid 10.—Joseph Exalted 





3. April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Known 
4 April &.—Joseph and His Father. 


6. May 1.—Israel in Egypt. 








6. May 8.—The Child Moses 


Exod. 2: 1-10 





7. May 16.—The Call of Moses. 


Exod, 8: 1-12 





&. May 23.—The Passover.. 


Exod, 12: 13-14 





9. May 29.—The Red Sea. 


Exod. 14 : 19-31 





10. June 6.—The Manna...........0......00+ 


11, June 12.—The Commandments. 






ecceveccecscsssvecenstesosessecesooess Exod. wt 4-12 


tll 


42 June 19.—The Commandmente.......,....... Exod, 20: : 12-21 
TG. June 28,—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 


son, Exod, 3% : 20-29. 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, JUNE 19, 1887. 
TitLE: THE COMMANDMENTS. 


LESSON TEXT, 
(Exod, 20: 12-21.) 


COMMON VERSION, 

12. Honour thy father and thy 
mother: that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee. 

13. Thou shalt not kill. 

14. Thou shult not 
adultery. 

15. Thou shalt not steal. 

16, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour. 

17, Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife, nor 
his manservant, nor his maidser- 
vant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
any thing that is thy neighbour's. 

18. And all the people saw the 
thunderings, and the lightnings, 
and the noise or the trumpet, and 
the mountain emoking: and 
when the people saw it, they re- 
moved, and stood afar off. 

19. And they said unto M6’ses, 
Bpeak thou with us, and we will 
hear: but let not God speak with 
us, lest we die, 

20. And MO’ses said unto the 
people, Fear not: for God is come 
to prove you, and that his fear 
may be beiore your faces, that ye 
sin not. 

21. And the people stood afar 
off, and M6’ses drew near unto the 
thick darkness where God was, 


commit 








10r, were moved 


REVISED VERSION. 

12 Honour thy father and thy 
mother : that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee. 

18 Thou shalt do no murder. 

14 Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 

15 Thou shalt not steal. 

16 Thoushalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 

17. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his manservant, nor 
his maidservant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor any thing that 
is thy neighbour's. 

18 And all the people saw the 
thunderings; and the light- 
nings, and the voice of the 
trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking: and when the peo- 
ple saw it, they 'trembled, 

19 and stood afar off. And they 
said unto Moses, Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear: 
but let not God speak with us, 

20 lest we die. And Moses said 
unto the people, Fear not: 
for God is come to prove you, 
and that his fear may be be- 

21 fore you, that ye sin not. And 
the people stood afar off, and 
Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God was. 


The Aantrionn Committee would substitute the Divine name “ Jeho- 


wah” forthe Loxp” 


wherever it occurs, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Dellverance. 


. Gotpen Text FoR THE QuARTER: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort,——-Dan, 3 ; 29. 


Lesson Topic: Delivered from Ignorance of Duty Toward Man. 


> 1. God’s Law in the Home, v. 12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. God’s Law in the Community, vs, 13-17. 
3. God’s Law in its Sacredness, vs. 18-21. 


Gotpen Text: Thow shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.— 


Matt. 22 : 39. 


Dainty Home Reapinas: 
M.—Exod. 20 ; 12-2 
T.—Deut. 5 ; 16-33. 


Duty toward man taught. 
Duty to man retaught. 


W.—John 15: 1-17. Jesus on duty to man. 
T.—1 John 8; 11-24. John on duty to man. 


F.—Rom. 12 : 1-21. 


Paul on duty to man, 


$.—Luke 10 : 25-37. Duty to man illustrated. 


$.—Acts 20 : 17-33. 


Duty to man performed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, GOD'S LAW IN THE HOME. 


1, Whom to Honor: 


Honour thy father and thy mother (12). 


Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his father (Lev. 19 : 3) 
God said, Honour thy father and thy mother. (Matt. 15; i? 
Moses said, Honour thy father and thy mo her (Mark 7 0) 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord (Eph. 6 : 1). 


Il. Why to Honor : 


That thy days may be long unon the land (12). 
That it may go well with thee (Deut. 5 : 16). 
Cursed be he that setieth light by his father (Deut. 27: 16), 
The first commandment With promise (Eph. 6; 


Obey your parents, . 


ho 10r, 


2. “That thy days may be long.” 


ence to be desired ; 
8. ‘*The land which the Lord 
Giver; (2) The gift; 
Conditions of the gift. 


1. Murder : 
Thou shalt do no murder (13). 


. for this is well-ple using (Col. 3: 20). 
1. ‘Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
honor ; (2) Expressions of filial honor; 


(1) Objects of filial 
(3) Obligations to filial 


Length of days (1) An experi- 
(1) The 


(2) A rew urd to be sought. 


thy God giveth thee.”’ 


(3) The giving.—(1) Nature of the gift; (2) 


Il, @OD’Ss LAW IN THE COMMUNITY. 


The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me (Gen. 4:10) 


Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shail 


(Gen, 9: 


: Thott shalt fo no murder (Deut. 5: 
Ww hosoey er hateth his brother is a murderer (2 John 8:15. 


is blood be shed 
17). 





il. Adultery: 


Thou shalt not commit adultery (14), 


Neither shalt thon —- adultery (Deut. 5 : 18). 
I will be a swift witness . “opine ae adulterers (Mal. 3 


5). 
= Sie Mee bg looketh... to lust... hath committed: adultery 
att. 5 : 28) 
Beloved, I beseech you... to abstain from fleshly lusts (1 Pet. 2:11). 


il. Theft : 


Thou shalt not steal a 
Ye shall not steal (Lev. 19 : 11). 
Neither shalt thou steal (Deut 5 : 19). 
Jesus said, ... Thou shalt not steal ty 19 : 18). 
Let him that stole steal no more (Eph. 4 ;: 28). 


IV. Lying; 

Thou shalt nat bear false witness (16). 
Ye shail not... lie one to another (Lev. 19 : 11). 
Lying lips are ‘an abomination to the Lord (Prov. 12 : 22). 
Putting iy falsehood, apook ye truth (Eph. 4 : 25), 
Lie not one to another (Col. 3 9). 
V. Covetousness: 

Thou shalt not covet (17). 
Neither shalt thou ¢ovet (Deut. 5 : 21). 
Keep yourselves from all coyetousness (Luke 12 : " 
The law had said, Thou shalt not covet (Rom. 7: 
Covetous man, which is an idolater (Eph. 5 : 5); 


1. ‘‘Thou shalt do no murder,”’. (1) Murder, in the act ; ?) Mur- 
der, in the spirit.—(1) Under civil law ; (2) Under Mo:aic law; 


(3 Under Christ’s law 

2. Thou shalt not steal.” (1) Inducements to theft ; (2) Oppor- 
tunities for theft; (3) Penalties of theit, 

8. * Thou shalt not covet.’”’ (1) Nature of covetousness ; (2) Fruits 


of covetousness; (3) Penalties of covetousness. 


III. GOD’S LAW IN ITS SACREDNESS. 
1. Expressed with Terrors : 
Thunderings, ... lightnings, .. 
tain smoking (18). 
The Lord descended upon it in fire (Exod. 19 ; 18). 
The mountain burned with fire (Deut. 4 ; Ys 


At his right hand was a fiery law (Deut. 33 
Our God is a consuming fire (Heb. 12 ; 29). 


il. Received with Fears : ' 
Let not God speak with us, lest we die (19). 


All the people that were in the camp trembled (Exod. 19 : 16). 

If we hear the voice ... any more, then we shall die (Deut. 5 : 25). 

The a heard intreated that no word more should be spoken 
(He 


19). 
Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake (Heb. 12 : 21). 
il. Requiring a Mediator; 


The people stood afar off, and Moses drew near (21). 


The Lord called Moses to the top of the — (Exod. 19 ; 20). 

There is no daysman betwixt us (Job 9: 

Ordained ... by the hand of a mediator (Gan 3:19), 

One mediator also between God and men, ... Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 2 :5). 


1. “All the people saw.’’ Pe, God's Ataclosures of .himself; (2) 
Man’s observations of God. 

2, “They trembled, and stood afar off.’ (1) Trembling at'the dis- 

; (2) Remoying from the presence of God. 


g, Fey 8 of God ; 
is Come to prove you.” (1) God’s' objects 


. the trumpet, and the moun- 


Fear not ; for God 
a proving men ; (2) God’s methods in proving men. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LAW OF MOSES. 
1. Its Origin; Ss 


Came from God (Lev. 26 :46; Deut. 5:: 22), 

By the ministry ot angels (Acis 7 : 53; Gal. 3:19). 

At the hancs of Moses (Deut. 5: 5; John 1: 17). 

Given amid terrors (Exod. 19 ; 16, 18, 19; Heb. 12: 18-21), 
Received with fear (Exod. 20: 18, 19, a1; Deut. 5 : 25, 26). 
Specially for Israel (Deut. 4:1, 8; Rom. 3:1, 2). 


2. Its Titles : 


Book of Moses (2 Chron. 25 : 19). 

Book of the Law (Deut. 30: ib: Bai. 8:10). 

Word apoken by angels (Heb. 2: 2). 

A fiery law (Deut. 33 : 2). 

The ministration of condemnation (2 Cor. 3 : 9). 2 
The ministration of death (2 Cor. 3 : 7). 


3. Its Uses: 


Taught duty to God (Deut. 6:5; Matt. 22 : 35-38). 
Taught duty to man (Lev. 19:18, 35, 36 ; Matt. 22 : 39). 
Could not save (Rom. 8:3, 4; Gal. 3 : Zl). 

Led to Christ (Gal. 3 : 24). 

Makes known sin (Rom. as o The 

Foreshadows good things (det. 46! 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There is no gap between the last week’s lesson and the 
present one, That closed with the words of the fourth com- 
mandment. This begins with the words of the fifth com- 
mandment, 

The place is Mount Sinai. The time is the third month 


after the departure from Egypt; commonly supposed to be 
about B. C. 1491. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The Ten Commandments were engraved on two tables of 
stone (Exod. 31:18), and on both sides of the tables (32 : 
15, 16), and when these were broken by Moses, as significant 
of the fact that the covenant of God with the people had 
been broken by the sin of the golden calf (32 : 19), two other 
tables of stone were by Divine direction prepared like unto 
the first, and the Lord wrote the commandments upon them 
afresh (34:1). We are nowhere expressly informed how 
many commandments were written on each of the tables, 
The most equable division of the maiter would be to put the 
preface, together with the first three commandments, in the 
first table, and the last seven in the second. It is commonly 
assumed, however, that the division was regulated, not by a 
regard to the quantity so much as to the subject treated, and 
that those commands which set forth our duty to God were 
on the first table, and those which declare our duty to our 
fellow-men were on the second table, Thus distributed, it is 
usual to assign four commandments to the first, and six to the 
second; or, as they are numbered by Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics, three to the first and seven to the second, The 











objection that this would give a disproportionate quantity to 
the first table, and leave comparatively little for the second, 
has sometimes been answered by saying that the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments have alone pre- 
served their primitive form, and the others were, in the first 
instance, similarly brief, but have been expanded since, This 
is mere conjecture, without the slightest foundation, and is as 
baseless and untrue as the assertion of those who deny their 
Mosaic origin altogether, and allege that they were produced 
ata much Jater period. The original tables of stone upon 
which they were written, and which Moses deposited in the 
ark of the covenant, were still in existence in the time of 
Solomon (1 Kings 8:9). -Probably they perished together 
with the ark when the temple was burned by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, But if monumental evidence is worth anything, the 
text of these commandments is beyond dispute. : 

If “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Lev. 
19: 18), which our Lord declares to be the second of the two 
great commands on which hang al the law and the prophets 
(Matt. 22: 39, 40), be held to be the summation of the sec- 
ond table, it has been argued, with some plausibility, that five 
commands must be assigned to each table. For the duty of 
honoring parents cannot be deduced from the obligation to 
love others as ourselves, but only from the fact that parents 
are in a certain sense the vicegerents of God, and possess an 
authority ordained by him. 

Verse 12.—Honour thy father and thy mother: This is para- 
phrased (Lev. 19 : 3), “ Ye shall fear every one his mother, 
and his father.” Children must reverence their parents, and 
pay them all due respect and honor. This grows out of the 
relation of dependence in which they stand, and the divinely 
appointed institution of the family. Filial duty is one of the 
most sacred of obligations; nothing is more unnatural and 
universally reprobated than an ungrateful, disrespectful, dis- 
obedient child. Such offenders were in extreme cases under 
the Mosaic law punished with death (Deut. 21: 18-21). Filial 
duty is limited by the apostle only by the higher duty to the 
Lord (Eph. 6:1). The correlative duty of parents is that 
of loving, supporting, and protecting their children, and 
seeking in all ways to promote their highest welfare. While 
they must maintain their authority and insist upon obedience, 
it should be done in a discreet and gentlé manner, and so as 
not needlessly to provoke their children (Eph. 6:4). All 
the relations of society and of civil government are ulti- 
mately based upon the family. The patriarchal form of 
government is the oldest in which the magistracy ruled by 
virtue of their parental authority. All rulers and governors 
stahd in a sense in the place of parents. The duties of sub- 
jects are parallel to and a modification of the respect, honor, 
and obedience due to parents. And the obligation of rulers 
is wisely and justly to seek the best welfare of those over 
whom they are placed.—That thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee: The pronoun of the 
second person in these commandments has a national (v. 2) 
as well as a personal reference. The primary and most obvi- 
ous meaning of these words is, that if this command was 
faithfully obeyed among the Israelitish people, they should 
be continued long in the possession of the land of Canaan. It 
doubtless has also a qualified and secondary application to indi- 
viduals. Obedience to parents has the promise of long life and 
prosperity, inasmuch as it is conducive to this end, and God en- 
gages to bestow it so far as he sees it to be best. Deuteronomy 
5: 16 inserts in this promise the words “and that it may go 
well with thee.” 

Verse 13.—Thou shalt not kill: The Revision, more accu- 
rately, “Thou shalt do no murder.” The last five command- 
ments are quite symmetrically arranged. They prohibit all 
injury to our neighbor: 1. In act, whether (a) in respect to his 
life, his most precious possession (Job 2: 4), sixth command- 
ment; (b) his wife, dear to him as himself, seventh; or (c) 
his property, eighth. 2. In word, ninth, 3. In thought, 
tenth. As these commandments cover the whole range of 
deed, word, and thought, these are really embraced within 
the compass of each commandment. The sixth command- 
ment may be broken, not only by the overt act of murder, 
but (1 John 3: 15) whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer (Lev. 19:17); whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause (Matt. 5 ; 21, 22) is perilously near transgres- 
sion; and a slanderous tongue is a murderous weapon (Psa. 
52; 2-4; 57:4). This command is based on the fact that 
man is made in God’s image (Gen. 9: 6), so that wantonly 
and wickedly to destroy a human life is an awful crime. The 
command does not prohibit all taking of life; for this is 
sometimes justifiable, as in self-defense and the legal execu- 
tion of criminals. And some wars are righteous wars, when 
waged in defense of human rights and against spoliation and 
oppression. The thing prohibited is murder, the taking of 
life without just cause or rightful authority. This, of course, 
includes self-murder; as no one has the right to destroy his 


own life, which is a sacred gift of God, for which he is re- 
sponsible to the giver. 

Verse 14.—Thow shalt not commit ednlions This is,a viola- 
tion of the rights and obligations of marriage. The relation 
which this involves is shown by its original institution. 
Woman was made of man’s bone and of his flesh, to denote 
the peculiar intimacy and endearment thence resulting, 
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This takes precedence of every other human relation (Gen. 
2: 28, 24), and demands the tenderest and fondest love, such 
love as Christ has shown to the Church (Eph. 5 : 25). 
Wedded love is exclusive in its character, so that marriage, 
as in the first human pair, can only rightfully be between one 
man and one woman. And it is indissoluble, except by death 
or such criminal conduct as amounts to a breach of this holy 
relation (Matt. 19: 6,9; Rom.7: 2). This commandment 
requires chastity in heart, speech, and behavior, and forbids 
all impure thoughts, words, and actions. 

Verse 15.—Thou shalt not steal: This assumes the rights of 
property. By the divinely ordained institutions of society, 
a man has the right to the exclusive possession of that which 
is his own, and to dispose of it as he pleases, so long as he 
does not use it for the injury of others, or for any immoral 
purpose. And of this he may not be unlawfully deprived, 
whether by fraud or violence. And if we may not steal from 
our fellow-men, what is it to withhold from God that homage 
and service which is his due; to appropriate that holy day 
which he claims as his own, as though it were ordinary time; 
and to use the powers and faculties and possessions which 
he has given us as though they were entirely our own, when 
we are but stewards, and he is the true proprietor ? 

Verse 16.—Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour: This prohibits, not only false testimony rendered in a 
court of justice to our neighbor’s injury, but all falsehood 
(Exod. 23 : 1) and deception, whether by word or act (Eph. 
4:25). We are not obliged to tell others what they are not 
entitled to know. We may be silent, or decline to tell. But 
if we speak at all, we must speak the truth. And we must 
not say what, taken in some sense, is consistent with truth, 
but which will naturally be understood, and which we intend 
should be understood, in a false sense. Nor must we do an 
act the intention of which is to mislead. The essence of 
falsehood lies in the intention. If we speak that which is 
untrue, supposing it to be the truth, and not intending to de- 
ceive, we make a mistake, but we do not tell a falsehood. 
Works of fiction in which there is no intention to deceive are 
no violation of truth. It is generally admitted that strata- 
gems in war are allowable, A military commander may not 
only conceal his intended movements from an enemy, but may 
mislead him as to his own intentions. He is under no obli- 
gation to reveal his intended movements to his adversary ; 
and his adversary has no right to suppose that his apparent 
intention is his real purpose. “There will always be cases in 
which the rule of duty is a matter of doubt. When a robber 
demands your purse, it is said to be right to deny that you 
have anything of value about you. You are not bound toaid 
him in committing a crime; and he has no right to assume 
that you will facilitate the accomplishment of his object. 
This is not so clear. The obligation to speak the truth is a 
very solemn one; and when the choice is left a man to tell a 
lie or lose his money, he had better let his money go. On the 
other hand, if a mother sees a murderer in pursuit of her 
child, she has a perfect right to mislead him by any means in 
her power; because the general obligation to speak the truth 
is merged or lost for the time being in the higher obligation ” 
(Hodge’s Systematic Theology, III., p. 442). 

Verse 17.—Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house: This gene- 
ral statement is then further unfolded in various particulars. 
His “ house” is not merely his dwelling, but his household, 
and is inclusive of his wife, his servants, his cattle, and his 
possessions. In Deuteronomy 5: 21, his wife, as his dearest 
possession, is named first. This change in the order of the 
clauses shows that this order is a matter of indifference, and 
makes it quite impossible to divide the tenth commandment 
into two. None of our neighbor’s possessions may be made 
the object of our unlawful desire. In Deuteronomy, instead 
of repeating the word “covet,” it is interchanged with “ de- 
sire,” showing that it is an inward feeling which is forbidden, 
and not, as some have claimed, an overt act. The attempt to 
get possession of our neighbor’s goods by fraud would be a 
violation of the eighth, rather than the tenth, commandment. 

Verse 18.—And ali the people saw the thunderings: “Saw” 
is plainly used in the general sense of “perceived.”—And 
when the people saw it, they removed: Better rendered in the 
Revision, “they trembled.” They were greatly agitated and 
alarmed by the awful cuncomitants of God’s manifested 
presence, 

Verse 19.—Speak thou with us, and we will hear: They solicit 
him to stand between them and God, and bear his messages 
to them.—But let not God speak with us, lest we die: The sense 
of the nearness of a holy God, with the appalling evidence of 
his omnipotence in the convulsions occurring in their pres- 
ence, quite overcame them, and they were in terror of their 
lives. The language of the people on this occasion is given 
at greater length in Deuteronomy 5 : 24-27. 

Verse 20.—And Moses said unto the people, Fear not: He 
sought in the first instance to calm their terror.—For God is 
come to prove you: To test the reality and sincerity of your 
obedience.—T hat his fear may be before your faces [Rev., before 
you], that ye sin not: This terrible manifestation is not with a 
view to destroy you, but in order to inspire you with suitable 
awe, and to deter you from sin. 

Verse 21.— Moses assumes the office of mediator, as the 
people desired, drawing near to God to receive the communi- 


cations of his will which he would make to the people, who, 
in their excited apprehensions, stood afar off. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1, It might seem plausible to regard the Ten Words as con- 
sisting of two parts of five each; for ten and five are significant 
figures in the Mosaic legislation as well as in general usage. But 
by such a division the two parts are quite out of proportion, 
whether we begin the second pentade with the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” (as do the Lutherans), or 
with the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill” (as do the Jews 
and the Reformed Church). The Decalogue contains one hun- 
dred and seventy-two words in Hebrew. A somewhat symmet- 
rical division would result, if the commandment regarding the 
sabbath could be taken as the beginning of the second tablet; 
for verses 2-7 consist of seventy-six and verses 8-17 of ninety- 
six words. But this division would be purely arbitrary ; no 
reason for it could be shown. It is exceedingly probable that 
the first table contained the duties to God, and the second 
the duties to men. According to the Jewish and Reformed 
division, the commandment “Honour thy father and thy 
mother” had its place as the last of the first five command- 
ments on the first table; and this is correct, for the parents 
are not considered as fellow-men, but as representatives of 
God, the creator and governor, in this commandment. Her- 
mann Schultz, in his “Old Testament Theology,” says briefly 
and well: “The first table contained the duties of piety, and 
the second the duties of probity.” 

2. It has been said that the portability of the two tables 
would not permit such a number of characters; for the one 
hundred and seventy-two words consist of six hundred and 
twenty letters. But this objection is not valid. The two 
alabaster tables which Rassam excavated from the mound of 
Balawat, eastward from Mosul, resemble the tables of the 
covenant in that they are inscribed on the front and back 
sides; and they contain forty-nine linesof writing, consisting 
of about five hundred and seventy characters. It is therefore 
possible that the two tables contained the whole Decalogue 
as it is recorded in Exodus and reproduced in Deuteronomy. 
But as a symmetrical division proves impossible, we shall be 
obliged to assume that the motives beginning with “for” (vs. 
5 b, 6,7 b, 11) were not engraved on the tables, but were added 
when the Decalogue was promulgated. 

8. Moderate critics who abominate the extreme conse- 
quences of the construction of history according to the Dar- 
winian method, will draw the inference concerning the 
division of the Decalogue, that the short words of the proper 
commandments are Mosaic; but everything that goes beyond 
this is a later addition. If one, however, compares verses 
2, 3, 8, and 9 of the Exodus Decalogue, which were doubtless 
engraved on the stone, with the style which appears in the 
motives, it follows that the Decalogue is one whole of one 
mould; the motives have quite the same color’as the com- 
niandments themselves. And as the divine words of even 
the Decalogue passed through the soul of the mediator, I 
regard the Decalogue as the most authentic document of the 
real Mosaic style. | 

4, It is an axiom of the New Testament, that the gospel is 
divine in a more immediate manner than the law. 
they escaped not,” as the Epistle to the Hebrews says (12 : 25) 
“who refused him that spake on earth, much more shall not we 
escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh from heaven.” 
When God gave the law, he descended on Mount Sinai, and 
spoke to the people out of thunderings and lightnings, and 
to Moses out of thick darkness. This earthly theophany 
aimed at the foundation of a national theocracy; while, on 
the other hand, God’s revelation in Christ aims at the founda- 
tion of the universal and immovable kingdom; and he that 
descended is the same that ascended up far above all 
heavens, that he might fill all things. The law has an earthly 
admixture; it is God’s revelation by the way of earthly re- 
fraction. It was ordained, as St. Paul says (Gal. 3: 19), by 
angels in the hand of a mediator. Israel received it, as the 
first martyr says (Acts 7 : 53), by the disposition of angels, 
Angels were God’s ministers, as the people saw the thunder- 
ings, and the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the 
mountain smoking. For the giving of this fiery law he was 
come with ten thousands of saints (Deut. 33:2). And the 
words of God the legislator did not reach Israel immediately, 
but the soul of Moses the mediator was like a prism, through 
which they were refracted. 

5. For this very reason we must not be offended if the 
origin of the law proves to be even more human and less 
Divine than we have hitherto thought. Nothing in the law 
is more Divine than the two fundamental commandments of 
a living God above all (Deut. 6 : 5), and of loving our neigh- 
bor as though we were in our neighbor's place (Lev. 19 : 18). 
But even on this second commandment, which is equal with 
the first, the national nature of the law throws its shadow, 
for not man as such, but the children of Israel, and the 
strangers which were joined to Israel (Lev. 19 : 34), are indi- 
cated as the object of this love. The Lord understands these 
two commandments in the spirit of the New Testament 
(Mark 12 : 28-31), and he puts himself on the standpoint of 








“For if¢ 





the Old Testament, saying in Matthew 5:43: “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy.” In the old Midrash Sifra it is said, in 
reference to Leviticus 19: 18: Thou shalt not avenge, nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people,—thou 
mayest avenge and bear grudge against others; that is, those 
who are not Israelites. 
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THE DECALOGUE. 


MAN AND MAN, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


1. The broad distinction between the two halves of the 
Decalogue is that the former deals with man’s relations to 
God, and the latter with his relations to men, This doubla 
division is recognized in the New Testament summary of “all 
the law,” as found in two commandments, and is probably 
implied in the two tables on which it was inscribed. Com- 
mentators have been much exercised, however, about how to 
divide the commandments between the two. The fifth, which 
is the first_in this lesson, belongs in substance to the second 
half. But its form connects it with the first table. It is like 
the preceding in having a reason appended, and in namine 
“the Lord thy God;” while the following are all bare, curt 
prohibitions. The fact seems to be that it is a transition 
commandment, and meant to cast special sacredness round 
the parental relationship, by paralleling it, in some sense, 
with that to God, of which it is a reflection. Other duties to 
other men stand on a different level from duties to parents. 
“Honor,” which is to be theirs, is not remote from the rey- 
erence due to God. They are, as it were, his shadows to the 
child. The fatherhood of God is dimly revealed in that 
parting off the commandment from the second table, and 
assimilating it in form to the laws of the first. 

2. The connection of the two halves of the Decalogue 
teaches some important truth. Josephus said a wise thing 
when he remarked that, “whereas other legislators had made 
religion a department of virtue, Moses made virtue a depart- 
ment of religion.” No theory of morals is built upon the 
deepest foundation which does not recognize the final ground 
of the obligation of duty in the voice of God. Duty is debi- 
tum,—debt. Who is the creditor? Myself? An impersonal 
law? Society? No, God. The practice of morality depends, 
like its theory, on religion. In the long run, and on the wide 
scale, nations and periods which have lost the latter will not 
long keep the former in any vigor or purity. He who be 
gins by erasing the first commandment will sooner or later 
make a clean sweep of all the ten, And, on the other hand, 
wherever there is true worship of the one God, there all fair 
charities between man and man will flourish and fruit. The 
two tables are one law. Duties to God come first, and those 
to man, who is made in the image of God, flow from these. 

8. The order of these human duties is significant. We 
have, next after the law of parental reverence, three com- 
mandments, which, in a descending series of importance, for- 
bid crimes against life, marriage, and property. Then the law 
passes from deeds to the more subtle, and, as men think, lesg 
grave, offenses of the tongue. Next it crosses the boundary 
which divides human from Divine law, and crimes from sins, 
to take cognizance of unspoken and unacted desires. So the 
order of progress in the first table is exactly the reverse of 
that in the second. There we begin with inward devotion, 
and travel outwards by deed and word to the sabbatical insti- 
tution; here we begin with overt acts, and travel inwards, 
through words, to the hidden desire. The end touches the 
beginning. For that which we “covet” is our God; and the 
first commandment is only obeyed when our hearts hunger 
after him, and not after earth, The sequence here corres- 
ponds to the order of progress in our knowledge and practice 
of our human duties. The first thing that the rudest state of 
society has to do is to establish some kind of security for life 
and property, and woman’s honor. The worst men know that 
much as their duty, however foul may be their lips, and hot 
their passions. Theu the recognition of the sanctity of the 
great gift of speech, and the supreme obligations of veracity, 
grows upon men as they get above the earlier stage. Most 
children pass through a phase when they tell lies as pastime, 
and most rude societies and half-moralized men have a simi- 
lar epoch. Last of all, when actions have been bridled and 
the tongue taught the law of truth, comes the full recognition 
that the work is not done till the silent longing of a hungry 
heart is stilled, and that unselfish love of our neighbor is only 
perfect when we can rejoice in his good, and wish none of it 
for ourselves, The second table is a chart of moral progress. 

4. The scope of these laws has often been violently stretched 
so as to include all human duty; but without tugging at them 
so as to make them cover everything, we may note briefly 
how far they extend. We are scarcely warranted in taking 
any of them but the last, as going deeper than overt acts, for, 
though our Lord has taught in the Sermon on the Mount 
that hatred is murder, and impure desire adultery, that is his 
deepening of the commandment. But it is quite fair to bring 


out the positive precept which, in each case, underlies the 
stern, short prohibition. 
The fifth commandment shares with the fourth the distine- 
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tion of being a positive command. It enjoins “honor,” not 
“love,” partly because, in olden times, the father was a 
prince in his house in a sense that has long since ceased to 
be true, partly because there was less need to enjoin the 
affection which is in some degree instinctive, than the sub- 
mission and respect which the children are tempted to with- 
hold, partly in order to suggest the analogy with reverence 
to God, A strange change has passed over the relations of 
parents and children, even within a generation. There is 
more, perhaps, of frank familiar intercourse, which, no doubt, 
is an improvement on the old style. But there is a great 
deal less of what the commandment enjoins. City life, edu- 
cation, the general impairing of the idea of authority, which 
we see everywhere, have told upon many families; and many 
a father who, by indulgence or too much engrossment in busi- 
ness, lets the children twitch the reins out of his hands, might 
lament, as his grown-up children spurn control, “If then I 
be a father, where is mine honor?” There is no one of the 
commandments which it is more needful to preach in Amer- 
ica and in England than this. 

The promise attached te it has another side of threatening. 
Tt is a plain fact that when the paternal relation is corrupted, 
a powerful solvent has been introduced which rapidly tends to 
disintegrate society. The niost ancient empire in the world 
to-day, China, has, amid many vices and follies, been pre- 
served mainly by the profound reverence to ancestors which 
is largely its real working geligion. The most vigorous power 
in the old world, Rome, owed its iron might not only to its 
early simplicity of life and its ircn tenacity, but to the 
strength of paternal authority and the willingness of filial 
obedience. No more serious damage can be inflicted on society 
or on individuals than the weakening of the honor paid to 
fathers and mothers. 

“Thou shalt not kill” forbids not only the act of murder, 
but all that endangers life. It enjoins all care, diligence, and 
effort to preserve it. A man who looks on while another 
drowns, or sends a ship out half manned and overloaded, 
breaks it as really as a red-handed murderer, But the com- 
mandment was not intended to touch the questions of capital 
punishment orof war. These were allowed under the Jewish 
code, and cannot therefore be supposed to be prohibited here. 
How far either is consistent with the deepest meaning of the 
law, as expanded and reconsecrated in Christianity, is an- 
other question. Their defenders have to execute some start- 
ling feats of gymnastics to harmonize either with the New 
Testament. 

* It’s curus Christian dooty, 
This ’ere outtin’ folks’s throats.” 


The ground of the commandment is not given, seeing that 
conscience is expected to admit its force as soon as stated. 
But its place at the head of the second table brings it into 
connection with the first commandment, and suggests that 
man’s life is sacred because he is the image of God. As Chris- 
tians, we are bound to interpret it on the lines which Christ 
has laid down; according to which, hatred is murder, and 
love is the fulfilling of this as of all other laws, So Luther's 
comprehensive summing up of the duties enjoined may be 
accepted: “Patience, gentleness, kindliness, peaceableness, 
pity, and, of all thinzs, a sweet, friendly heart, without any 
hate, anger, bitterness, toward any, even enemies.” 

In like manner, theseventh commandment sanctifies wedded 
life, and is the first step in that true reverence of woman which 
marked the Jewish people through all their history, and was 
in such contrast to her position in all other ancient societies. 
Purity in all the relations of the sexes, the control of passion, 
the reverence for marriage, are subjects difficult to speak of 
in public. But modern society sorely needs some plain speak- 
ing on these subjects,— abundance of bread and idleness, 
facilities for divorce, the filth which newspapers lay down on 
every breakfast-table, the insidious sensuality of much fiction 
and art, the license of the etage. The opportunities for secret 
profligacy in great cities conspire to loosen the bonds of 


morality. I would venture, if my voice in these notes reaches - 


teachers, especially teachers of young men, to ask them seri- 
ously to consider their duty in this matter, and to seek for 
opportunities wisely to warn budding youth of the pitfalls in 
its path. 

What is “stealing” ? As Luther says, “It is the smallest 
part of the thieves that ar2 hung. If’ we are to hang them 
all, where shall we get rope enough? We must make all our 
belts and straps into halters.” Theft is the taking or keeping 
what is not “mine.” But what do we mean by “mine” ? 
Communists tell us that “property is theft.” But that is the 
exaggeration of the scriptural teaching that all property is 
trust property, that possessions are “mine” on conditions 
and for purposes, that I cannot “do what I will with mine own,” 
but am a steward, set to dispense it to those who want. The 
Christian doctrine of stewardship extends this commandment 
over much ground which we seldom think of as affected by it. 
Besides, all sharp practice in business, the shopkeeper’s false 
weights and the merchant’s equivalents of these, adultera- 
tions, pirating trade-marks, imitating a rival’s goods, infrin- 
ging patents, and the like, however disguised by fine names, 
are neither more nor lecs than stealing. Many a prosperous 
gentleman says solemnly every Sunday of his life, “ Incline 
our hearts to keep this law,” who would have to live in a 


|sionhad gone by. But launch the one principle of gravitation, 


much more modest fashion if his prayer were, by any unfor- 
tunate acejdent, answered. 

False witness is not only given in court. The sins of the 
tongue against the law of love are more subtle and common 
than those of act. “Come, let ug enjoy ourselves, and abuse 
our neighbors,” is the real meaning of many an invitation to 
social intercourse. If some fairy could treat our newspapers 
as the Russian censors do, and erase all the lies about the 
opposite side, which they report and coin, how many blank 
columns there would be! If all the words of ill-natured 
calumny, of uncharitable construction of their friends, which 
people speak, could be made inaudible, what stretches of 
silence would open out in much animated talk! “A man that 
beareth false witness against his neighbour is a maul, and a 
sword, and a sharp arrow.” 

But deed and word will not be right unless the heart be 
right; and the heart will be wrong unless it be purged of 
the bitter black drop of covetousness, The desire to make 
my neighbor’s good mine is the parent of all breaches of 
neighborly duty, even as its converse “love” is the fulfilling 
of it all; for such desire implies that I am ruled by selfish- 
ness, and that I would willingly deprive another of good, for 
my own gratification. Such a temper, like a wild boar among 
vineyards, will trample down all the rich clusters in order to 
slake its own thirst. Find a man who yields to his desires 
after his neighbor’s goods, and you find a man who will break 
all commandments like a hornet in a spider’s web. Be he a 
Napoleon, and glorified as a conqueror and hero, or be he 
some poor thief in a jail, he has let his covetousness get the 
upper hand, and so all wrong-doing is possible. Nor is it 
only the second table which covetousness dashes to fragments. 
It serves the first in the same fashion; for, as St. Paul puts 
it, the covetous man “is an idolater,” and is as incapable of 
loving God as of loving his neighbor. This final command- 
ment, overleaping the boundary between conduct and char- 
acter, and carrying the light of duty into the dark places of 
the heart, where deeds are fashioned, sets the whole flock of 
bats and twilight-loving creatures in agitation. It does the 
main work of the law, in compelling us to search our hearts, 
and in convincing of sin. It is the converse of the thought 
that all the law is contained in love; for it closes the list of 
sins, with one which begets them all, and points us away from 
actions and words which are its children to selfish desire, as 
in itself the transgression of all the law, whether it be that 
which prescribes our relations to God, or that which enjoins 
our duties to man, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
LOVE I8 THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


Here is the solution of all questions of sociology. Capital 
and labor, national boundaries, liberty and slavery, all ques- 
tions that puzzle us, were settled in the dawn of the history of 
our world. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

The Moslems have a book of directions in sixty thousand 
cases of what one should do in certain detinite relations to 
another. But when the book had been hunted through, one 
found that there was no instance to fit his case, or the occa- 


and it controls the mote in the sunbeam as well as the moun- 
tain range. Love is only another sort of gravitation. ° 

How these commandments run from simple injunction to 
the broadest principles. No gods, no idolatry, no swearing, 
no sabbath-breaking, etc., but at last a basal principle that 
no inordinate desire shall be indulged. And by keeping 
the principle, one will keep all the separate points. Ifwedo 
not break the tenth commandment in heart, we shall not the 
others in deed. Keep the heart with all diligence, for out of 
it are the issues of all life. 

God shows his wrath against them that hate him to the 
third and fourth generation only, but shows his large mercy 
to thousands of them that keep his commandments. 

The White Cross Movement began 3378 years ago, and in 
a time that utterly debauched woman. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity joined hands in honoring women, for both are from 
the same source. 

At the close of the awful voice, the thunders, earthquakes, 
fire, lightning, and thick darkness, became so terrible that the 
people fled in terror. They had no doubt that their God was 
above all idols. 

If so awful is God’s coming in mercy and help, what will 
be his coming in wrath and final judgment? Then will men 
need a mediator greater than Moses. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Honour thy father and thy mother (v.12). There are fathers 
and mothers whom their children cannot help honoring. If 
this commandment applied to them only, there would be very 
little meaning to it. But it is when there is a temptation not 
to honor those who are our parents, that this commandment 
comes into fullest play. When a child’s father or mother is 





nity, it is very easy for such a child to honor such a parent. 
But when everybody else seems to look down upon the parent, 
it is not so easy for the child to give him or her honor as a 
parent; yet in such a case it is that this commandment is as 
truly binding as in any other. A great many duties in life 
are hard: most of them are. The bitterest curse that was 
ever spoken against an unfaithful son was spoken because 
that son failed to show honor toa drunken father. No matter 
what the father or the mother may be, it is a child’s duty to 
honor that parent as a parent. God commands this. God 
will recognize the doing of it anywhere. The duty is the 
same toward rulers as toward parents. They are to be hon- 
ored as God’s representatives, A great deal of wicked praise 
has been awarded to that prayer of the old divine, that God 
would “keep our rulers from acting so that we cannot help 
despising them.” The truth is, we have no right not to honor 
our rulers, however they act. When our parents or our 
rulers lie uncovered in their shame, let us walk backward 
toward them, and cover their nakedness with the mantle of 
reverent charity. God ‘will never say that we are lacking 
in independence or spirit because we do that. 

Thou shalt do no murder (v. 13). It is the taking of a fel- 
low-creature’s life, because of his being obnoxious to us’ per- 
sonally, or because of the gain to us in his being out of the 
way, or because of our lack of proper regard for his welfare, 
that is forbidden here. It is “murder,” not killing in the 
line of duty, which is here forbidden; and so it is that the 
Revision renders the prohibition. This commandment re- 
quires a due regard on our part to the lives of our fellows, 
It is a breaking of the spirit of this commandment to wish 
another person dead—a very common way of its breaking. 
Another way is to worry another to death, or to neglect an- 
other to death. Husbands have killed wives, and wives hus- 
bands, in this way; so have parents killed children, and 
children killed parents, and friends killed friends. Not to 
save the life of another when we could save it at a purely 
personal sacrifice, is to be responsible for the other’s murder. 
There is a great deal of murder going on in the world which 
never comes before the grand jury, nor has mention in the 
criminal courts. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery (v. 14). God honors the 
family. God commands that the family shall be held in rev- 
erence and guarded in purity. And to do one’s part toward 
keeping the family in honor and purity, one must honor him- 
self and be personally pure. It is as much a duty to get 
ready to keep this commandment, as it is to keep it when one 
is ready. Getting ready to keep it requires an early start, 
and close attention right on through life. There area great 
many cheap novels, and novels that are not cheap, and popu- 
lar newspapers, and love-making “ religious” story-books, and 
pictures in the windows of our art-stores, and in the parlors 
of “art-lovers,” that help a young person to get ready not to 
keep this commandment. And the dance-room and theatre 
give help in this line. And there is a great deal of beginning 
to break this commandment by quiet thinking, and unnoticed 
looking, and free and easy talking, among boys, and among 
girls. There are many violations also of the spirit of this 
commandment which only.God and the sinner himself ever 
know about. 

Thou shalt not steal (v.15). What do you understand by 
stealing? If it means the getting an unfair possession of that 
which is properly your neighbor’s, this commandment covers 
a good deal that is not defined in the law as burglary, robbery, 
or larceny. How is it about cheating? What havoc it 
would make in trade, if everybody was bound under this com- 
mandment to dispose of goods on their real merits, instead of 
at what they would bring! And how the gamblers—stock 
gamblers, lottery gamblers, church-raffle gamblers, election 
gamblers—would swell the procession of thieves! And then 
the loungers and loafers and purposeless callers who steal 
busy men’s time, how they would run up the list! Then we 
should have to add those who steal one’s confidence, by false 
appearances for a selfish purpose; and ever so many others 
This trying to define the number of those who do more or les 
stealing is a confusing business, any way. Who is thoroughly 
honest—honest through and through in all things ? 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour (v. 16). 
Well, then, what shall we talk about? Of course, if we hear 
anything to our neighbor’s discredit, it isn’t wrong for us to 
mention the matter to one or two others—just in strict confi- 
dence, you know! At all events, we can ask the others if 
they have heard it; and if they know whether or not it’s 
true,—especially if we say we hope it isn’t! In other words, 
if we must be held responsible for all that we report about 
our neighbors that isn’t true, when we didn’t make it up to 
begin with, and only told it just as we heard it,—what a con- 
straint we should be under all the time! Dear me! These 
commandments are very troublesome. They shut one in so 
on every side. What use is there in trying to keep them— 
and get on in the world like other folks! 

Thou shall not covet... any thing that is thy neighbour's 
(v.17). The first step in wrong is never taken with the right 
foot—nor with the left one. It is taken inside—in the heart. 
It is the longing for the results of sin; not commonly for the 
sin itself. Many a person who would shrink now from mur- 





looked up to with loving honor on every side in the commu- 


der, or adultery, or theft, or bald lying, will sit down and 
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deliberately indulge in wishing he had what is his neighbor’s, 


-or in thinking what he would do ¢ it were his. This is not 


the thought of purchasing another’s property, or of having 
something like it. That may be all right, It is the being 


- discontented with one’s own lot, one’s own home, one’s own 


possessions, and wishing he had those which belong to another. 
This is really indulging the thought that God has made some 
mistake in apportioning these things, and that the thinker 
could improve on God’s plan, or be better off with his own 
way, than by accepting God’s way. This it is which identi- 
fies covetousness with idolatry. This it is which makes 
covetousness so gross and so heinous a sin. 

They said, ... Let not God speak with us, lest we die (v. 19). 
The immediate effect of an exalted standard of character and 
of conduct is self-abasement. Every man who realizes the 
demands of such a standard, realizes that he is far below it. 
Many a man is humbled because of his failure to come up to 
the measure of character which he sees exemplified in the 
ideal which is held before him in an earthly friendship. And 
how infinitely more is the overpowering sense of one’s un- 
worthiness in the presence of a Divine standard, when that 
standard is rightly recognized! The commands of God from 
Mount Sinai, and the uplifting into greater clearness of the 
game standard in the teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount, bring a sense of helplessness into every heart 
where the scope of that standard is realized in its entirety. 

Fear not: for God is come to prove you, and that his fear may 
be before you, that ye sin nat (v.20). It is not that God wishes 
to keep us aloof from him, nor yet that our sense of unwor- 
thiness to approach him need tend to our continued remote- 
ness, He holds up the standard because it is the standard; 
and when we recognize our lack of conformity to it, he points 
out a way of coming up to it. Thus it is always, with a noble 
ideal. Even though it shows us our own lack, it may be an 
inspiration and a stimulus to us; and we may gain steadily 
in approach to it, through its very exhibit of our present dis- 
tance from us. It is in order that we may desire a union 
with God, that God holds up the standard which shows us 
what must be our attainment in order that we have a hope 
of that union. And then, if we crave a conformity to that 
ideal, God will make a way to it for every longing, loving, 
trusting heart. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Last week we considered the first four commandments. 
Three referred God-ward, and one had reference to holy time. 
To-day we take the remaining six. These have reference to 
our relationships towards our fellow-men. Consider them in 
their order. 

Law Five: Honor your parents.—Both of them. Many boys 
are tempted to honor their fathers, but not their mothers, 
God’s law puts father and mother on the same level in this 
respect. This law goes farther than commanding mere out- 
ward obedience. He who obeys through fear is not fulfilling 
the law. It reaches farther, too, than through childhood’s 
years. Adult childreu, ay, married children, who have chil- 
dren of their own, are still under the law of “honoring” 
their parents. This law is much broken in our time, and in 
no civilized country more than in America. There are many 
in our land who act as though the law read, “Parents, obey 
your children.” Every time a child disobeys his parents, he 
is really reversing God’s law, and is saying that his way, and 
not that of his parents, is the one to be followed. 

In schools where there are very godless parents, it may be 
needful to tell scholars that they are to obey only “in the 
Lord” They are not obliged to do wicked things because 
father, or mother, tell them to. But in most schools these 
exceptional cases need not even be referred to; for the danger 
lies entirely in the opposite direction. In polite society, this 
law should be enforced as against that murmuring restlessness 
which the “young folk” evince when restrained in the ex- 
cesses of parties, concerts, and the like. How many unseemly 
wranglings there are in Christian families on these subjects! 

Law Siz: This forbids murder—Need this be dwelt on in 
our schools? Yes; because “whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer” (1 John 3; 15). Cain murdered Abel before he 
killed him. Hatred has murder in its heart. Had Cain and 
Abel lived in New York, with its three thousand policemen, 
it is perfectly possible that Abel would have lived his life 
out, But restraint in deed does not necessarily involve re- 
straint in feeling. God judges by the heart, and when he sees 
hatred there, he brings the man in as a murderer. 

Law Seven: Adultery is forbidden—The outward keeping 
of this law may not be difficult. But, like Law Four, it 
strikes deeper than mere outward act. In young men’s classes, 
press this home. Refer them to the Saviour’s interpretation 
of this law, as found in Matthew 5: 27,28. The utterance 
of the Sermon on the Mount is the only true commentary on 
this law. \ 

Law Eight: Thou shalt not steal.—This covers the case of 
the boy who keeps two cents in change, which he should haye 
returned to his mother, and that of the bank president who 
steals a million of dollars. “It isasin to steal a pin” It 
refers also to the stealing of the employee's wages, under any 





pretext, and of the employer's time. The “time” regula- 
tions of any large business firm show how ready men are to 
steal their employer’s time, and the grinding of the face of 
the poor shows how many guilty employers there are. If all 
our thieves at heart were to emigrate to Canada, its popula- 
tion would be doubled in twenty-four hours. 

Law Nine: This forbids false witness.—Not false witness in 
the courts of justice only, but in public. All defamation of 
character, all needless “running down” of other people, is 
included under this law. A carrying out of this law would 
kill many a racy conversation at our parties, and make some 
gatherings very dull. 

Law Ten: Thou shalt not covet.—This desire, as it lies at the 
root of all theft, and of many murders, God forbids. There 
are some diamonds in the world, whose history has been filled 
with murders, because covetousness led to theft, and theft to 
murder. Covetousness breeds much unhappiness, since the 
covetous man can never be content until he gains the object 
of his desire. Much of the “labor trouble” of our times is 
merely the fruit of covetousness. 

Now call the attention of the class to the fact that no man 
can break one of these ten laws, and keep all the other nine. 
If he covets, he is an idolater. If he breaks the Sabbath 
day, he steals God’s time. If he steals, he must have coveted 
beforehand. If he bears false witness, he steals his neighbor’s 
reputation. If he breaks any of them, he puts his own 
desire before God, and thus again becomes an idolater. 

Law Eleven—Is there an eleventh? Yes. Who gave it? 
Jesus, He said: “A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another” (John 13: 34). This will cover 
all the six laws that we have to-day been considering. For 
if I love any one, shall I steal from him, or kill him, or bear 
false witness against him, or covet his goods, or, if he is my 
father, disobey and dishonor him? Love is the fulfilling of 
all these laws. So love to God will forbid my having any 
god but him only, will forbid my taking his name in vain, or 
working on his holy day. Love God-ward and love man-ward, 
then, is all that we need to keep us in perfect obedience to all 
these ten laws, and any other law that God has laid down 
forus. On these two laws hang all the law and the prophets. 
This love is not possible for us, unless the love of Christ is 
shed abroad in our hearts by his Holy Spirit, and because of 
this it is that we are powerless really to obey God’s law with- 
out his aid. If any man honestly tries to live up to the law 
in its strict interpretation, he will find out how impossible 
this is without Divine assistance. 

To place all this before the school in blackboard shape, we 
suggest the following for review, appropriately called out 
from the school by question and answer : 





LOVE GUARDS 


GOD’S MAN’S 
PERSON, PERSON, 
NAME, NAME, 
DAY. PROPERTY. 














HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many commandments did we learn last week? What 
is the first commandment? What does the second command- 
ment forbid? What is the law about God’s name? What 
are we commanded about God’s day? What was our golden 
text for last week? Who said those words? He who so 
loved God the Father, taught how we should love God and 
love our neighbor. Who is our neighbor? As we learn each 
of the commandments, see if you can find how love will help 
you to obey. 

Obey Your Parenis.—The fifth commandment is the one 
above all the rest made for little children. Who is the first 
person in all the world that a little baby begins to love? The 
mother and father are the nearest and dearest to every child. 
What is it to honor? In the New Testament, we have the 
same commandment, in these plain words, “Children, obey 
your parents.” (Put it on the blackboard.) This is the first 
of the six commandments which teach us to love our neigh- 
bor, and it shows us that love should begin at home. It was 
God who gave you to your father and mother, and hasspared 
them to you. You see them all the time, hear their words, 
ought to do all they ask, love them for their love; and thus 
you will be helped to honor and obey the Father in heaven 
whom you cannot see. It was your father and mother God’s 
finger wrote about on the stone, in the words “thy father and 
mother.” You are commanded to obey them, and there is a 
promise with this commandment. What is it? In another 
place it is written, “ Honour thy father and thy mother, ... that 
it may go well with thee.” Don’t you like to be promised 
something if you do well? This is the only one of all the 
commandments in which something is not forbidden; all the 
rest, except the first, have the words, “ Thou shalt, not.” He 
who gave this commandment also sent his beloved Son, an 
example of obedience. Jesus obeyed his Father in heaven. 
It was his joy to honor him, and he said, “ I delight to do thy 
will.” Who were Jesus’ earthly parents? Where did he go 





when he was twelve years old? You know that he was lost, 
and found in the temple. What did he tell his mother he 
“must be about”? His “ Father's business” meant the work 
of God he had come to do on earth; and the very thing he 
did when he said so, was to go home with his parents, and 
“was subject unto them.” He obeyed .them cheerfully, 
promptly. Do you suppose, when they told him to do some- 
thing, that he ever frowned, or asked, What for? or Why? 
Can you be doing God’s will and pleasing Jesus each time 
you obey your father and mother? What is the sixth com- 
mandment? Is that one made for children? Was Cain once 
achild? Howdid murder begin in his heart? Why did he 
hate his brother? The sixth commandment teaches us to 

Be Kind—John, the disciple who so often said “ Love one 
another,” says, He that “hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
Do little faces ever show anger, scowl, look ugly and hateful? 
Do little hands ever scratch, strike, fight? That is the way 
hate begins; where does it sometimes end? Could any one 
with a heart warm with kindness and love ever become a 
murderer ? 

Be Pure—That is the meaning of the seventh command- 
ment. Do children ever say or listen to words they would 
not like mother to know? There are story-books and pic- 
tures that are not nice and good, that children keep hidden 
away, and some will say in whispers what they would not 
dare to speak aloud. It is breaking this commandment to 
speak words or think thoughts which you would be ashamed 
to have known. Does God know them all? What is prom- 
ised to “the pure in heart” ? 

Be Honest—What does the eighth commandment say 
“thou shalt not” do? What is it to steal? Would you be 
a thief if you should roll a marble or a ball where the owner 
could not find it, and afterwards put it in your own pocket 
and keep it? Suppose you secretly took a penny or a nickel 
from your mother’s purse to put in the missionary box at 
Sunday-school, would that be stealing? Does God want 
any stolen money for his work? Be honest. It is sinful 
and stealing to take even the smallest thing belonging to 
others without their knowledge and consent. 

Be True.—To bear false witness is to say, or by signs make 
another believe, something which is untrue, If you steal 
and then deny it, you have told a lie, and broken both the 
eighth and ninth commandments. If you tell what is not so 
about others, it is bearing false witness, or saying of another 
what is not true. God hates a lying tongue, and will surely 
punish, Jesus was an example in all things; for we are told, 
“We did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
Guile means deceit or lying. In what place did Jesus grow 
up? In Nazareth now there is a school where they punish 
a child for lying by putting red pepper on the tongue. 
A young man said the other day, “I never told alie but 
once, and thtn my mother tied my mouth with a mustard 
plaster over my lips”? Remember, the memory of a lie une 
forgiven will burn some day more than a little time of present 
punishment. 

Be Oontented.—To covet is to want what belongs to another. 
What things are named in the tenth commandment? Every 
one who steals, first covets. ‘To love money above everything 
else, even if you do not steal it, is to covet or desire more 
property than God has seen best to give you. “ Be content 
with such things as ye have.” To plan how to get much for 
little, to be unhappy because of the plenty of others, is to 
break the tenth commandment. If you love your neighbor 
as yourself, should you not be glad of his success, and not 
envious? ‘Try to tell practically that sin makes .so strong a 
chain that to disobey one commandment is to endanger or 
break all. You can find many illustrations of this, If a 
prisoner condemned for murder would tell his life-story, it 
would be thus: “I did not care for God nor for his day; I 
disobeyed, deceived my parents; I have broken all the ten 
commandments, and hereIam.” Are you not afraid to break 
one of God’s laws? Tell of the fear of the people around 
the smoking mountain ; how Moses said to them, “ Fear not.” 
He wanted them to know that God had come in love to teach 
his words, that they might be kept from sin and sorrow. 
Make it plain that these laws are for children, and that Moses 
told the people so, and that they must talk of them i the 
home and “ by the way.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


Tur Seconp Tasie.—The Jewish writers’ opinions may 
be‘ best given by a Talmudic specimen, which will at once 
show their division itself, and their view of the pairing of 
precepts of corresponding position on the two tables. “How 
were the TEN Worps given? Five on this table, and five on 
that. (1.) There was written, “I, Jehovah, am thy God’; 
and opposite to it, ‘Thou shalt do no murder’ The Scrip- 
ture shows that whosoever sheds blood, the Scripture imputes 
to him as if he diminished THE LikENEss of the King. A para- 
ble [tells] of a king of flesh and blood, who entered into a prov- 
ince, and they set up efligies, and made images, and sunk dies 
tohim. After a time they overturned his effigies, shattered 
his images, and effaced his dies, and they ‘diminished the 
likeness’ of the king. So, whoever sheds blood, the Scripa 
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ture imputes to him, as if he diminished tne Lrxenxss of the 
King, for it is said [Gen. 9:6], ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood,’ ete. (2.) It was written, ‘Thou shalt have no other, 
ete.; and it was written opposite to it, ‘Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery’ The Scripture shows that whosoever practices 


‘strange worship, the Scripture imputes to him as if he com- 


mitted adultery from God, for it is said [Ezek. 16 : 32], ‘Asa 
wife that committeth adultery, which taketh strangers in- 
stead of her husband” And it is written [Hos. 3: 1], ‘Then 
said the Lord unto me, Go yet, love a woman beloved of her 
friend, and an adulteress,’ etc. (3.) It was written, ‘Thou 
shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain’; and 
opposite to it was written, ‘Thou shalt not steal’ It shows 
that whoever steals will at last come to false swearing, 
for it is said [Jer. 7: 9], ‘ Will ye steal, murder, and com- 
mit adultery, and swear falsely?’ And it is written [Hos. 
4; 2], ‘ By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and 
committing adultery”  (4.) It was written, ‘Remember 
that thou keep holy the sabbath day;’ and opposite to it 
was written, ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness’ The Scrip- 
ture shows that whosoever profanes the sabbath witnesses 
before him@®who spake, and the world was, that he did not 
create the world in six days, and did not rest on the seventh; 
and whosoever keeps the sabbath witnesses before him who 
spake, and the world was, that he created his world in six 
days, and rested on the seventh, for it is said [Isa. 43: 10], 
‘Ye are my witnesces, saith the Lord.’ (5.) It is written, 
‘Honour thy father and thy mother ;’ and opposite to it is 
written, ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ The Scripture shows that 
whosoever ‘ covets,’ at last begets a son that curses his father 
and his mother, and honors one who is not his father. There- 
fore were the TEN Worps given, five on this table, and five 
on that. So says Rabbi Chanina ben-Gamliel, And the wise 
say, ‘Ten on this Table and ten on that Table,’ for it is said 
[Deut. 5: 22], ‘These words the Lord spake, etc., and he 
wrote them in two Tables of stone.’” This division is very 
ancient, and though we may not see the reasonableness of all 
the pairing, nor coincide with the Jewish fathers in their 
view of the force of the several Scripture citations, we can- 
not object to its reasonableness, Nothing but revelation could 
show us how the Divine Author divided the Words into ten, 
or the Tables into two. - But it is proper to recognize the fact 
that the common division into four and six, of duties to man 
and duties to God, is merely human, like the other, is adapted 
to Occidental notions, and to a logic that lies near the sur- 
face; while the other is the natural one to Oriental minds, 
and though not so near the surface to us, yet it is quite 
as obvious to them, or even more so, than ours could 
possibly be. A Syriac writer—but the Syriac literature 
is pervaded by Greek influence—writes as follows: “God 
wrote ten commandments (a variant in one manuscript 
has “ten words”) on two tables of stone, and they are 
these: Thou shalt not make to thyself an image or a 


was the ark, still containing the two tables of stone, placed? 
(1 Kings 8 : 9.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE LAW. 


THE GOSPEL. 
DO THIS LIVE 
and and 
LIVE! DO THIS! 








LOVE 


GoD } { 
AND 
With all thy heart, 


LOVE I8 THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


THY NEIGHBOR 
As thyself. 











THE CRY: 
Speak thow with us. Let not God speak 
with us, lest we die. 
THE ANSWER: 

There is... one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. 
THE COMMAND: 

This is my beloved Son; hear ye him. 
THE RESOLVE: 

Let us have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

THE RESULT: 


Ye, who sometime were far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God’s holy law transgressed.” 
“Free from the law.” 

“Jesus paid it all.” 

“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 
* Jesus, refuge of my soul.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How many of the “ten words” belong to the first section 
of the Decalogue? On what ground is it divided into two 
sections? What relation between man and man approaches 
nearest to that between God and man? (Exod. 20: 12.) 
What relation is really the basis of man’s obligation to his 
fellow-man? In what respect is the first commandment of the 


likeness; thou shalt not falsify thy oaths; keep the day of | second section peculiar? (Eph. 6: 2,3.) How was the prom- 


the sabbath; honor thy father and thy mother; thou shalt 
not do murder; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt 
not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s or brother’s house; thou shalt not covet 
the wife of thy kinsman or neighbor, nor his servants, nor 
his handmaids.” This is like the Catholic division, but, un- 
like the latter’s catechisms, it omits the first (our first), and 
gives the second. but the Orientals, we see, are not averse 
to giving the commandments by abstract, or in different 
words. We see that peoples and people differ greatly (chiefly 
according to education) in what they deem safe to leave to 
implication. Nor shvuld we be over hasty to charge people 
with desire to shelter corrupt practices because they leave 
out this or that phrase from their catechisms or symbolic 
works. In one of the largest and most active bodies 
of the Lutheran Church, their catechism expository of 
Luther’s small catechism, defends using paraphrases of the 
commandments. We remember that Luther’s catechism 
gives the fourth commandment simply as “Du sollst Feiertag 
heiligen;” that is, “Thou shalt keep church festivals ;” 
which sounds to other Protestants like a very meagre abstract 
of “Remember the sabbath day,” etc., and is very apt to be 
assigned as the reason why so many Germans are never seen 
inside of a church except on Good Friday and Easter, and 
why so many more of them esteem Good Friday as the holiest 
of all days. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Repeat the commandments of the second table. 2. What 
is the summary of them as given in the golden text? 3. What 
is the verse teaching that what we do for others, we really do 
as unto the Lord? it commences with “Inasmuch” (Matt. 
25:40). 4. At the time the Law was given, how long did 
the glory of the Lord abide on the mount? (Exod. 24: 16.) 
5. How long was Moses absent in the mount? (Exod. 24: 18.) 
6. When Moses delayed coming down, what did the Israel- 
ites induce Aaron to do? 7. What became of the first tables 
of testimony written with the finger of God? (Exod. 32: 19.) 
8. How were the second tables supplied? (Exod, 34: 1.) 9. 
Where were they put? (Deut. 10:5.) 10, And, finally, where 


ise of long life to the nation peculiarly bound up in this com- 
mand? (Deut. 4: 7-9.) What other class of people must 
receive similar regard ? (Lev. 19 : 32.) When did the nation 
begin its decline? (1 Kings 12: 13, 14.) How much more 
than obedience is embraced in the word “honor”? Is, or is 
not, individual longevity promoted by honoring parents? Is 
God pleased, or displeased, with the neglect of parents for 
the sake of performing a religious service? (Matt. 15: 4-9.) 
Should, or should not, the desire for long life move us to the 
observance of this command? How does the number of vio- 
lations of the sixth and seventh commandments, in God’s view, 
compare with man’s view? (Matt. 5: 21-28.) How old is 
this sixth command? (Gen. 4: 10; 9: 5, 6.) Is it, or is it not, 
possible for a child of God to indulge feelings of hatred 
against a brother? (1 John 3: 15.) 

What is the eighth commandment? Name various ways 
in which it is often violated by people who call themselves 
honest (Deut. 24: 14, 15). Against whom should the loss of 
time occasioned by lack of punctuality in others be charged? 
Against what form of lying is the ninth commandment 
directed? Were other forms of lying admissible in the Jew- 
ish commonwealth? (Lev. 6: 1-3; 19: 11.) What constitutes 
the essence of a lie? Who is the author of lies? (John 8: 44.) 
Against what liars do we need to be guarded? (1 John 2: 22; 
2John7.) Which of the commandments was it possible to 
break in heart, and not in act? What is the meaning of 
“covet”? Does, or does not, coveting always precede theft? 
Give an example of the violation of the tenth commandment, 
and show the consequences (1 Kings 21). In what form did 
the Lord put these commandments for preservation? (Exod. 
31:18.) How was their renewal made necessary? (Exod. 
32: 15-19.) How do we know that the writing upon the first 
tables were the ten commandments? (Exod. 34: 1, 28.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions—1. Which are the commandments of 
the second table? 2. Why are these commandments placed 
last? 3. Why is one of them called “the first command- 
ment with promise”? 4. How many commandments begin 
with “Thou shalt not”? 5. Why is “thou” used, and not 
“ye”? 6. How does the fifth commandment resemble the 
first four commandments? 7. How does the fifth command- 








ment resemble the last five commandments? 8. Show the 
appropriateness of the position of the fifth commandment. 
9. How is filial. piety related to piety towards God? 10. How 
does filial piety tend to the permanence of a nation? 11. 
Why are we not told to obey or to love our parents? 12, 
What right is protected by the sixth commandment? 13. What 
right is protected by the eighth commandment? 14. What 
virtue is supported by the seventh commandment? 16. 
What virtue is supported by the ninth commandment? 16. 
How fully does the tenth commandment require us to guard’ 
our thoughts? 17, Why are various objects named in the 
tenth commandment? 18, Why is “Thou shalt do no mur- 
der” preferable, in form, to “Thou shalt not kill”? 19. How 
do we know that anger is forbidden in the sixth command- 
ment? 20. How do we know that the desire to break a com- 
mandment is itself a sin? 21. Howdo we know that these 
commandments require us to love our neighbor as ourselves? 
22. Who is our neighbor? 23. How can these ten command- 
ments comprehend the whole law? 24. What became of the 
first tables of stone? 25. What was done with the second 
tables of stone? 26. What did the people see, and do, and 
say? 27. What reply did Moses make to the people? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Repeat the commandments 
found in the second table. 2. How does the golden text exe 
press our duty to our neighbor? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


PRIMARY-CLASS METHODS. 


The younger the scholars, the more susceptible they 
are to tokens of loving interest in themselves, and the 
readier they are to be trained to ways of loving ministry 
to others. 

Mr, W. T. Alan, of the Presbyterian Sunday-school at 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, writes of his methods in both 
lines of endeavor in the primary class of his charge, 
He says: 

“For the past four years, or nearly so, I have been 
using the birthday letters in the primary class similar to 
those recently mentioned by Mr. William D. Porter in 
The Sunday School Times, but I have never before had 
the courage to offer my experience to your paper. 

“ The letters that I send out are often written with the 
view of touching the hearts of unregenerate parents, and 
with good effect, too. Accompanying the letter is a 
fringed birthday card of neat design, which is found to 
be highly prized. When a scholar enters my class, he 
is given a blank card to take home, and to have filled out 
and returned the following Sunday, The date of birth is 
then placed opposite the name. 

“ How do you keep track of a hundred birthdays, and 
not miss them? is often asked me. My method is quite 
simple. Near my desk at home I have a large calendar 
hanging. Across every date on which the birth of one 
of my scholars occurs a line is drawn with a colored 
pencil. For March 30I had three birthdays noted; so 
across this date there were three lines drawn. In the 
month of May I give each of my scholars a potted plant, 
Last year I gave geraniums. This gift also is appre- 
ciated ; for though there be a whole garden of plants at 
the home, if they do not belong to the little one this par- 
ticular plant is appreciated more than them all. The 
child looks on it with pride, and says that ‘this one is 
all mine.’ Moreover, it is often the case that even the 
parents do not own a geranium. 

“Tn lieu of plants, I would suggest seeds, which, in- 
deed, I sometimes give out in April. The child can 
then have a flower-bed of his own. Seeds of the 
pansy, candytuft, verbena, sweet pea, phlox drummondi, 
and the dianthus family are excellent for this purpose. 
Teachers might get a few papers of such as they 
prefer, and sow them this spring, so as to gather seeds 
for next spring’s distribution. In addition to saving the 
seeds in this way, teachers can gather the flowers, and 
press them in books, and, by carefully mounting them 
on paper, they will have very neat little souvenirs for the 
children, which may be used when the birthday card is 
not obtainable, or to send in the winter time to sick 
scholars. 

“ Having at one time scholars who were from ten to 
twelve years of age, I organized the class into ‘The 
Forget-me-not Flower Mission.’ If we heard of any one 
who was sick, old or young, rich or poor,‘black or white, 
Protestant or Catholic, the sick one was sent a-basket of 
flowers, with the following message on a card: 

“* These flowers are presented by The Forget-me-not Flower 
Mission to the sick and afllicted in the name of Christ, and as a 
token of his love. 

‘“** NotE.—The basket is the property of the Mission, and will 
be called for in about a week.’ 

“ The baskets, I may say, were made of wire, in which 
was a tin dish filled with wet sand, into which the flowers 
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were)stuck through a wire mesh covering, that held each 
flower-in place, Upwards of fifty baskets of flowers 
were distributed during the year. When we knew the 
spiritual condition of the sick one, an appropriate tract 
was inclosed with the card, in the hope that it might 
prove comforting.” 


Of the methods adopted in the primary class of the 
Second Reformed Church, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
the pastor, the Rev. Rufus W. Miller, writes: 

“Our school has a large, cheerful room; the weather 
inside is pleasant, the air pure. The superintendent, 
with her four assistants, takes off the hats, coats, and 
wraps of the little ones, eighty to a hundred of them, 
every Sunday. This prevents confusion, and secures the 
undivided attention of the children, 

“ After all are comfortably seated, and there is silence, 
the teacher, bowing, says: ‘Good afternoon, dear chil- 
dren ;’ the children respond: ‘Good afternoon, dear 
teacher.’ The law of variety reigns in the exercises, 
That this law is wisely supplemented, is evident from the 
fact, that the children, on promotion to the intermediate 
department of the school, are able to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Twenty-third Psalm, 
other passages of Scripture, names of the twelve apostles, 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel, etc. 

“The hymns sung are memorized, although a roll 
containing the words of the hymns [suspended in the 
sight of all] is used in the school. The lesson is taught 
by the aid of a large revolving blackboard. It is ten 
feet in diameter, divided into twelve sections, which can 
be removed. The board revolves upon an iron bolt run 
through the wall. The lesson story is summed up in a 
sentence of moderate length. The sentence is unfolded 
upon the board by means of pictures and symbols. 
The children readily tell what the pictures mean, and, 
as the board is turned, they make out and read the sen- 
tence. This is memorized, as are also the title and 
golden text. The teacher is no artist, nevertheless she 
is able, with the help of one or two others, to roughly 
sketch the pictures. The symbols are the outgrowth of 
the blackboard work. 

“Tfa vote of the little ones were taken, there i is no ques- 
tion but that every one of them would heartily favor this 
method of teaching. It is at once simple, natural, and 
capable of endless variety. 

“ Another feature found highly successful is to dismiss 
the school with marching exercises, and the hymn 
‘Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war.’ While 
being dismissed, the Sunday-school papers are distributed. 

“The management of this school believes thoroughly 
in the saying of Sydney Smith, that, when you make a 
child happy, you are making the child happy by the 
memory of it.’ e 

A form of inquiry card employed by Mr, W. D. Porter, 
in a Sunday-school where he is at present in charge of 
the primary department, is given herewith. Its purpose 
is self-explanatory : 





PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


OF 
SABBATH-SCHOOL OF METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH 
Of Summit, New Jersey. *. 
To PARENTS: 

I would thank you for your assistance in secur- 
ing the full name of your child, its residence, and 
age next birthday. Please fill the blank lines 
below, and return this card to me by your child 


next Sabbath. Sincerely your friend, 
WILLIAM D. PorTER, 
Primary Teacher. 
MERA MD SAS crvs inbenes oabyhs qed ssivatnenseasecieess phrabew 
NONE MINE UORIDAT «0 <sccsse-cosscaces'varssnepeyonsssordouteosts 
Age last birthday........ Date of next birthday........ 

















BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


TEXT AND GENUINENESS OF MICAH* 


A new volume, by Dr, Victor Ryssel, on the text and 
genuineness of the prophecy of Micah, which is com- 
paratively small in quantity, is, in regard to both matter 
and manner, anoteworthy publication. It isthe author's 
purpose to prepare a critical commentary on the prophet 
Micah, and in the present work he treats those prelimi- 
nary problems which’ must be settled before the work of 
exegesis proper can begin. 

These preliminary discussions fall under two heads; 

* Untersuchungen tiber die oon ee: & und pie, Echtheit des 


Buches Micha. A Lie, Dr. Vic Ausserord, Professor an 
der Universitit Leipzig. Leipzig {a Hoeask 1887. 8vo, pp. Vi, 234. 











namely, the question as to the condition and character 
of the traditional Massoretic text; and, secondly, the 
question as to the genuineness of this text, This pecu- 
liar shape of the introductory volume was necessitated 
by the character of the discussions that have circled 
around Micah for decades, The leading problem is natu- 
rally thatof the textual, or lower, criticism of this prophet ; 
and Ryssel’s method of dealing with this problem is both 
scientific and thorough. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions under which Old 
Testament textual criticism must operate, the leading 
agencies in this process cannot be the Old Testament 
manuscripts, but must be the old versions. We have no 
manuscripts of the Old Testament of an earlier date than 
the ninth or tenth Christian century; and, accordingly, 
the versions, notably the Septuagint, in so far as they 
can be relied upon as representing a trustworthy text of 
their own date, will bring textual criticism by many cen- 
turies nearer to materials with which to work. The 
materials offered by the best text-critical aids (namely, 
those of the Septuagint, the Peshitto, the Targums, the 
Vulgate, and sources of less importance) are collected in 
full, and discussed with skill by Ryssel under each verse, 
covering, closely printed, pages 11 to 143. This is the 
real body of the work, and the collection of facts from 
which the results are drawn, and from which facts the 
reader can see for himself whether these conclusions are 
correct or not, This part of the book is in method simi- 
lar to the collection of critical materials given by Cornill 
in his new Ezekiel text, already reviewed in these col- 
umns; but Ryssel’s collection is much more complete 
than that of Cornill, 

This summary is followed by a discussion of the proper 
method of utilizing it, and of the results which can fairly 
be deduced therefrom, In this examination of the prin- 
ciples of textual criticism, Ryssel reaches conclusions not 
in harmony with the prevailing thought on this subject, 
at least in Germany. The tendency of late years, chiefly 
owing to the influence of de Lagarde, has been to regard 
the Massoretic text, at least in a number of books, as 
having in many respects departed from the actual words 
as penned by the originalauthors. The principal ground 
for this standpoint is the well-known difference between 
the Septuagint and the traditional Hebrew text, for the 
former of which a controlling influence is claimed in the 
restoration of the Old Testament text to its original shape. 
Rysset does not dispute the value for the Septuagint or 
the other aids mentioned for the determination of the 
historically correct readings; but he shows successfully 
that, at least as far as the book of Micah is concerned, 
far-reaching changes in the Hebrew text cannot be con- 
ceded on the basis of differences in the Greek. He em- 
phasizes the fact that a difference in the reading of the 
Greek does not of necessity imply a different Hebrew 
original; but by a logical and psychological analysis of 
the actual disagreements in the Micah texts, he points 
out how few can be relied upon as arguing a variant in 
the Hebrew from which the Septuagint is a translation. 
In fact, so far as this prophet is concerned, he thinks that 
the Septuagint is of little or no importance for text-criti- 
cal purposes. And in drawing his conclusions, on page 
197, and giving there his list of “positive proposals” for 
changes to be made in the commonly received Hebrew 
text, he suggests only about a dozen of small and rela- 
tively unimportant emendations. 

Ryssel’s conclusions are thus in form negative, namely, 
that the text-critical aids at our disposal do not call for 
any material reconstruction of the Hebrew Micah. Sub- 
stantially, however, these conclusions are quite positive 
and important; namely, that historical testimony, when 
carefully sifted, speaks for the correctness of the tradi- 
tional text. The importance of these conclusions can be 
best seen when we remember that, for instance, Cornill, 
allowing de Lagarde’s views full sway, has made changes, 
and especially omissions, in almost every verse in Ezekiel. 
Another gain is made by the bearing of these results on 
the vexed problem as to the why and wherefore of the 
remarkable agreement of the Hebrew manuscripts. 
De Lagarde’s theory, or rather hypothesis, is, that this 
agreement is owing to the fact that all the existing manu- 
scripts are copies of one archetype from the days of the 
Emperor Hadrian, Conservative scholars regard this 
agreement as a result of the reliability of the Hebrew 
tradition of the text, If in the case of the prophet Micah 
a critical examination of the text speaks for its compara- 
tive originality in its present shape, one more point is 
made in favor of the conservative view. 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that it is only the 
Micah text which is here under consideration. In regard 
to other books,—for example, Samuel,—undoubtedly 
Ryssel himself would not reach conclusions quite so con- 
servative. But, on the other hand, the book of Micah 





itself is one of peculiar difficulties from a text-critical 
point of view, and has all along been considered as offers 
ing a wide sweep for textual emendations. 

The second part of the book, pages 199-284, discusses 
the question whether additions or changes other than 
mere textual alterations have been made in the original 
book of Micah. In the first five chapters, separate verses 
have been called into question; namely,1:1; 2:12,18; 
4:1-4,10 or 9-14; 5:1; while the whole of the last 
four chapters have been attacked, chiefly by Ewald and 
Stade. Ryssel’s discussion of these verses and chapters 
is very complete, and he seems to be successful in show- 
ing that these attacks cannot bear the light of unpreju- 
diced research. : 

Naturally, not each and everything in Ryssel’s compact 
little work will be regarded with equal satisfaction by 
conservative scholars generally. He holds views on the 
merits of conjectural criticism and several other points 
which need to be farther weighed. But the book, as a 
whole, is a noteworthy indication of what conservative 
critical scholarship can do for Bible study. 





Volumes of sermons for children are becoming more 
and more common in America, and their existence is 
largely due to our Sunday-schools, and the consequent 
increase of interest in the church care of the young, 
An English preacher of prominence as a scholar has just 
published a collection of expository discourses, called 
out by the Sunday-school anniversaries of his parish, 
as they would be termed in America. Dr. Samuel Cox, 
of Nottingham, has devoted his pen chiefly to Bible 
exposition; and in the collection just referred to 
his favorite method is shown in its application to ser- 
mons for children. This volume, Zhe Bird’s Nest, and 
Other Sermons for Children of All Ages, has already 
been mentioned in these columns as published in Eng- 
land; and now it appears with an American imprint. 
The Preface, in its remarks concerning the Sunday- 
school for which the discourses were prepared, gives 
some hints of the different spheres of this agency in 
England and in America. Dr. Cox seems to be for- 
tunate in having a school resembling those common in 
our American churches. The discourses are models in 
most respects; simple without any slang; familiar with- 
out any vulgarity or feebleness; candid and clear without 
the belittling tone too common in such sermons. The 
wholesome human flavor is always present, and the exe- 
getical groundwork is usually solid. It may properly be 
said that a truer rendering of Luke 2: 49 is that which 
is adopted in the Revised Version, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house?” and that it is a render-' 
ing which a child can easiest comprehend. Our Lord 
was not a bustling child, too busy to follow his parents. 
He simply tells them that they might have known he 
would be “in his Father’s house.” But this sermon was 
preached before the Revised Version appeared, One 
excellence should be noted as pervading the volume: the 
absence of false sentimentality, and the presentation of 
motives that tend to foster a sturdy, thoughtful, earnest 
Christian life in the boys and girls. Children need such 
motives, and, in fact, they prefer to listen to discourses 
which make such appeals. They are far less easily de- 
ceived by clap-trap and tawdry sentiment than many 
older people. For this reason the expository method 
seems especially fitted to interest as well as instruct 
them. The volume will suggest to many pastors the cor- 
rect view of preaching to children. (74 54 inches, pp. 
xix, 250. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50.) 


A compact and readable volume, entitled A Manual of 
Christian Evidences, has been published as one of the 
series called The Theological Educator, edited by. the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, in England. Professor War- 
field’s Manual on Textual Criticism belongs to the same 
series of manuals for popular use. Prebendary Row, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, delivered the Bampton Lectures in 
1877, and has published several works of an apologetic 
character. His defense of Christianity is now given in 
condensed form, with a view to presenting the main 
points of the argument. Despite some infelicities of 
style, the work is admirable. It is not novel in its treat- 
ment, though the author’s emphasis is individual at 
times, He uses the Revised Version in citing Scripture 
statements. The moral evidence, from the character and 
influence of our Lord, is given the higher place; while 
the confirming testimony of miracles is appended as 
subordinate. Incidentally there is a very neat defense 
of the truthfulness of the Gospel story. The epistles 


acknowledged by all scholars as Pauline are used, and 
properly so, as the strongest attestation to the evangelical 
facts, since they show a widespread belief in the Lord 
and his resurrection at a time which precludes any later 
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tampering with the history of Jesus Christ 
by the authors of the Gospels. Unfortu- 
nately on page 149 a typographical error 
in the giving of dates (67-68 for 57-58), 
spoils the force of the argument.. (7 4} 
inches, cloth, pp. vii, 206. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton. Toronto: 8. R. Briggs. 
Price, 90 cents.) . 





The most elaborate book of travels 
which has appeared in this country for 
many a year is the handsome quarto 
volume by Mrs. Amos R. Little, of Phila- 
delphia, bearing the apt and original 
title, The World as We Saw It. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether the records of 
American bibliography can show a similar 
work produced in so elaborate a style. 
The author describes, in a plain, modest, 
and familiar way, the sights that she saw 
and the opinions that she formed during 
a circumnavigation of tne globe, completed 
last year, The chief value of her chapters 
lies in the fact that she takes up many 
themes unfamiliar in similar books, while 
in the more frequently described scenes 
she chiefly turns our minds to new or 
ignored characteristics and facts. The 
purely literary merit of the book is far 
from high; but as a counter-advantage 
the reader is made to feel that he is not 
guided by a professional book-maker, but 
rather by a traveler who went whitherso- 
ever she would, for her own instruction 
or gratification, without reference to pic- 
turesqueness or “ writing things up,” and 
who accordingly has something fresh to 
say. The greatest attraction of the volume 
is to be found in its full-page “ photo- 
type” (virtually photographic) illustra- 
tions, which are very numerous, of excel- 
lent quality, and almost entirely unfamiliar. 
They form in themselves a desirable album 
of views from both hemispheres, which 
will be found instructive to “fireside 
travelers.” (1084 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. xii, 476. Boston: Cupples 
and Company. Price, $7.50.) 








WORK AND. WORKERS. 


——$<——— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1887. 

California, state, at Santa Rosa...,.......June 7-9 
Missouri, state, Clinton...............000 ..June 7-9 
Ohio, state, at Elyria....... prbdbunckse avscud June 7-9 


West Virginia, state, at Ravenswood....June 7-9 


Nebraska, state, at Grand Island.......June 8-10 
New York, state, at Syracuse............ June 9-11 
Dakota, state, at Watertown........... June 14-16 
Iowa, state, at Des Moines...............June 15-17 
Colorado, state, at Greely...............June 21-23 
Indiana, state, at Columbus............ June 21-23 


Minnesota, state, at Litchfield......... June 28-30 
Wyoming, territorial, at Rawlins....June 29, 30 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg....Oct. 11-13 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Too often a Sunday-school convention 
programme is in substance but a repetition 
of the programmes of a score of years in a 
hundred regions. Now and then, however, 
there is a freshness in the form and style 
of one of these announcements which is in 
itself inspiriting. Thus the programme of 
the eighth annual convention of the Black 
Hills Sunday-school Association, which is 
to meet at Deadwood, Dakota, June 14-16, 
has a local flavor which is well worth not- 
ing. A preliminary note suggests that 
“every ‘miner’ is expected to bring his 
‘pick and shovel,’ and to have his ‘lamp’ 
trimmed and burning.” Then follows this 

PROGRAMME, 
THemME: “SPIRITUAL MINING.” 

GOLDEN TEXT :—“If thou seekest her as 
silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God.”—Prov.2 : 4, 5. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 14, 1887. 
8.30. Words of welcome by the president. Re- 
sponse by the Rev. W. D. Atwater. 








Address— The Prospector.” Edward VanCise, 
Deadwood. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The Prospect. 

9.30. Devotional exercises. Led by W. H. 
Clement. 

10.00. “Survey of the mineral field” (consist- 
ing of reports, written and verbal, 
by delegates). 

“WHAT IS THE PROSPECT IN YOUR CAMP?” 

11.00. “The prospect in the home.” Miss Mar- 
garet Thompson, teacher in Normal 
School, Spearfish. 

11.30. “The prospect in the primary depart- 

ment.” Mrs. J. B. Gossage, Rapid City. 

11.45. ‘The prospective or object of the 
school.” Mrs. W. G. Trudgeon, 
Spring Valley. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Prospecting. 

2.15. Opening prayer service. Led by the 
Rev. Mr. Goodwin, of Spearfish. 

2.30, ‘The outfit.” W.G. Rice, Deadwood. 

3.00. Discussion, by the Rev. G. Belsey, 
leader; Daniel Millard, Custer; 
Fred. M. Gantz, Rapid, and others. 

3.30. “Indications.” The Rev. E. E. Frame, 
Buffalo Gap. 

4.00. Discussion. N. T. Mason, Deadwood; 
the Rev. James Williams, Centen- 
nial, and others. 

4.30, Appointment of nominating committee. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Opening prayer. 

“Camp rules; no Sunday work; no 
alcohol.” Address, the Rev. J. W. 
Davis, Rapid. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Forenoon.—Recess. 


8.00 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


Development. 

2.15. Devotional. Led by the Rey. W. M. 
Dudley, Sundance. 

2.30. “‘Stockholders’ meeting.” Report of 
nominating committee; election of 
officers ; miscellaneous business. 

3.00. “The mine.” John B. Fairbank, Dead- 
wood, 

3.15. Discussion. The Rev. J. O. Dobson, 
Deadwood, and the Rey. J. Logan 
Sample, Sturgis. 

3.30. “The management.” 
Deadwood. 

3.45. Discussion. The Rey. A. M. Ward, 
Central, and the Rey. W. A. Buss, 
Deadwood. 

4.00. “Low-grade ore.” 
Deadwood. 

4.15. Discussion. J. M. Gardner, Spring Val- 

: ley, and the Rey. W. S. Peterson, 
Rapid. 

4,30. “ Panning out the question-box.” The 
Rev. J. W. Davis, Rapid, and the 
Rev. W. D. Atwater, Crook. 


E. W. Martin, 


L. W. Stilwell, 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
8.00. Song service. 
8.30. * Processes, old and new.” The Rev. 
A. E. Griffith, Spearfish. 
9.00. “ Off for the fields.’ Three-minute ad- 
dresses. 
“ Good-by, partners,” 


PERSONAL. 


—Few clergymen, if any, have ever 
reached by their spoken and printed ser- 
mons so many children as the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, whose 
death, on May 25, has brought a sense of 
personal loss to a widely extended circle. 
Dr. Newton had large experience as a 
pastor in his immediate branch of the 
Church of Christ—the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. But far beyond this was 
his influence as a children’s preacher. 
Nearly twenty volumes of his sermons to 
children have been published (by Robert 
Carter and Brothers, New York), and 
these volumes have had a large circulation 
in other countries as well as in America. 
For years Dr. Newton was editor of The 
Sunday School World, ‘and of other 
periodicals of The American Sunday 
School Union. He was also the author of 
a Life of Jesus Christ for the Young, and 
of various other works, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
110,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 

ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per gent 
upon the reqular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives satisfaction. 
Dr. 8. Nichols, Bellows Falls, Vt., says: “I 
have used it, and it gives good satisfaction.” 





The New York Witness publishes Dr. Tal- 
mage’s sermons every week. The Witness is 
offered for fifty cents from now to December 31. 
See advertisement on page 365. 















Sen HE JUNE CENTURY 
4 aa contains some remark- 

#7 ably interesting features, 
among them: College Boat- 
Racing (illustrated), by Ju- 
lian Hawthorne; A Visit to 
Count Tolstoi (with portrait), 
by George Kennan, the Siberian 
traveler; How Food Nourishes the 
Body, by Prof. Atwater; “Jack,” an 
illustrated story of great power, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Peterborough 
Cathedral,with Pennell’scharming pict- 
ures; War papers on the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania (the Bloody Angle); 
Education and Social Progress, by T. 
T. Munger; and the Lincoln History, 
which gives the opinions of Lincoln 
and Douglas on the Dred Scott Case. 
Thereare also contributions from Frank 
R. Stockton, E. E. Hale, Mrs. Burnett, 
Geo. P. Lathrop, and others. 

Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 

Tue Century Co. New-York. 
EDITED BY 


0 U R J. H. VINOENT, D.D. 
Y 0 J T H Beautifully Mlustrated. 
ONLY $1.50 per year. 


Sample copies free, if you mention this paper. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Bway, N. Y. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four prett; ae ns. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. = a se e four designs 

mailed on receipt of 15 ce 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 





A 16-PAGE WEEKLY, 








The bereaved family of the martyr Haddock receive 
the author’s royalty on 


“THE LIFE OF HADDOCK.” 

‘Will you help its sales? It is a grand, good book. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Our agents are reporting 
big and quick sales, Sold by subscription. Price, $2. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 25 §..8t¢ssons., Hele 
ful, pointer S practical, 

Editorials, expository notes, prima ings, what 
can I do? central vou Folden text illustrations, 
uestions. Plans fuels meetings. 6c. copy. 
nd 60c. for a year. a ie Krorrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


INEN SPLASHER FREE. X 34 in., 


stamped with a pretty design, se & se mtaotlons 
for making with each sp ina Sp 

















her. Sells for 40c. at stores. 
Send 25c. for 6 mos. trial ubscript jon to Farm & Home, 
& obtain itfree. FARM AND HOMESSpringfield,Mass. 


ECORD YEAR BOOK OF SERMON TEXTS. 
With Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, 
Scripture Selections, etc. 64 , twocolors. Ar- 


ranged \ ben the year at any « te. 5 ets. net; 6 
ets. by mail. J. Mittredge, Geneseo, N. ¥. 


LIBRARIANS 











Save time, labor, and books by using tne. May*s Check 
, 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

circulation of any 

400,000 eisai ues 


STU ES Librar. ane Register. ee eare circniae. 
in ‘beameee world. “The 
va septa joan CURTIS Pu. Co., hiladelphia, Pa. 





De. MUNGER’S NEW BOOK. 
‘The Appeal to Life. 


A volume of Sermons. By THEODORE T. 
MuncGer, D.D., author of “The Freedom 
of Faith,” “On the Threshold,” ete. 1-vol., 
16mo. $1.50. 


CONTENTS :—The Witness from Experience ; 
Christ’s Treatment Rnd Unwilling Skeptics; 
Truth through and Re Life; Life not oe Life 
The Gospel of the Body ; The Defeat of Life; 
The Two Prayers of Job; Trust and Righteous- 
ness; The Twofold Force in Salvation ; Faith 
Essential Righteousness; Evolution and the 
Faith ; Immortality and Modern Thought; 
Man the Final Form in Creation; Music as 
aaa e 

k of remarkable interest, which a@ 4 


powerfully to that which is deepest and most 
e experience and aspirations of mankind, 


Phillips Exeter Lectures. 
LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STU- 
DENTS OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
1885-1886. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


A volume of admirable fae on various im: 
tant ae | 5d the Rev. Drs. EF. Z. Hale and ‘Philtipe 
an r 


Brooks esidents McCosh, * Walker. Bartlett, 
Robinson, Porter, and Carter. . 


Browning’s Works Complete. 


An entirely new edition from new electro 
lates, after the latest revised English edition. 
n six ’ volumes, crown octavo. Vols, V. and 
VI. completing the edition. Gilt top, $1.75 a 
volume; in half calf, $3.00 a volume. Theset 
complete, cloth, $10. 00; half calf, $18.00. 


Lamps and Paths. 

A book of admirable sermons, short, simple, and 
thoroughly interesting, preached on Children’s 
Sundays by T. T. MUNGER. $1.00. 

N. B.—Children’s Sunday, June 12. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Bent b mail, postpaid, 
wn Feclans Goria to te the publishers, ” : 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,, Boston, 
Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, TheSunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 








From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put Sate: te the 
brain and heart of jew age gt Sunday-school teac! 
it would revolutionize both him and his Work. nett 
Sa the material results of long study and wide 
po oy nye so fully and admirabl ys it is written in a 
so easy and attractive, and = Ghemhers | renee 
out such a genuine enthusiasm i n the topi 
that he must be akg; one who not ‘insp 
and stimulated by it. ere is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 
ulpit, so as to increase the preacher's power in seiz- 
ne and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested byevery 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The IUustrated Christian ber — hat 
Of this book we have to for See 

readable. There is not @ dull line” mn zt f fe falrly 

——— even while discussing the most su’ 

The author’s editorial training ry taught 
hin how to put his weighty yo so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical and practicable. ... The book, without any 
goodishness, keeps ps steadily in the er’s view the 

t object of the teacher’s work in uaiaing the chik 
ren for Christ and for service in his church. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in lan e, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ex sting conditions, and holdin, 
pp th eo bject of the work faithfully above the wor! 

tself. Other books have been written on the subject 
aa with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this. 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark kK in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, aa Can. 

. The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by pegrone illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. on 
teacher can read this book without clearer views 

the importance, and dignity, and responses ity of his his 
work, and without being greatly Log enh 

If teachers would stud y its pages, a a prof is 
suggestions, tle art of teaching would 1 be—w: not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 


for a copy, and, ming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters, ee 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise itis. Let no one contare upa 
ceeowre of a didactic dry, Bian &- —- on, from 
use of the word “ = live” book 
from title-page to condaaian. The AT knows what 
he is writing about. 





Address, JOHN Di, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN 
« MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATER. 
This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thought and life from ocean to 
oeean, is filled with pure higheclass 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE QSc. OR $3 A VEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon rem 
celpt of 26-ets.; bach numbers, 16 ete 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


Rh, T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
120 & 132 Pearl Bt., N. Y. 
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25 cents, GREAT BARGAIN TRIAL. 25 cents. 
GooD YOUTH, beautifully tllustrated monthly. 
CHEER. Nr a 
oe” GOOD Cheer, the great HomE paper. 
YOUTH, | THE Friend, illustrating good works, 
* * & —— 
FRIEND, | THE N. Y, WEEKLY PIONEER. 
* £ & —_——— 
PIO- All four on trial three months 
NEER. for 25 cents (postage stamps will do). 
* * * | address YOUTH LUBLISHING Co., 
84 PARK ROW. 
C, MacNAY, Manager, New York. 





SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By cae pong get 

Author of Don’t Marry," etc. We all want to 

ceed in life and to make money... This als book will give 

hints and helps how to do ages. Paper 

cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. Boia byali booksellers, 

or mailed, en receipt’ of price, by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & 60, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its w ay are a help 
to both parents and children, Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5, b. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


DITSON & CO.’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


Tanks with the very best, and, no Sunday-school man- 
@gement should adopt a new singing-book without 
carefully examining one of their “ tried and 
true” Sunday-school song books, 


VOICES OF PRAISE tf dtieig. "Matic ad 
Bright ee enthusiastic. Very large collection for the gis 


SINGING ON THE WAY {<: Sewett, aby ad 
sisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble 

known and loved in all the churches.” mis, like the 

book above mentioned, does excellently well for a 

vestry singing-book for prayer and praise meetings, 


SONGS OF PROMISE fenaty abt Rev a J.B. 


Hoffman,—the first highiy gifted, musical! and the 

second the author of many hymnsof folio and beau- 
tifa quality. One of the newest book 

SONG WORSHIP (aie, CURR par de aaa. ). L, O, Emer- 

son and Sherwin, both 

celebrated compilers, composers, AR jJeaders, and the 

latter well known 4s havin had charge of the music 

at many Chautauqua meeting 


For r other good books, soe send for lists and cata- 











Per a Biss A little book for the young —— 
8. Wes eon 00], look ho farther than FRES 
Ww. B (2c, $2.40 per doz,), Emma Pitt. weet 
0, pretty pi etures. 
Malled for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO,, 867 Broadway, New York, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


NIOQN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. D. Kern, Recretary. 


WN RS, J, A. BOGARDU S, Home School “for 

4 Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

Pa. Fifteenth year hegins Nept, 21, 

RB \GOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
ull corps of teachers, Full course of study, 

Ac dress Professor FRANOIs B, DEN IO, Bangor, } Maine, 


QOMAPrTAU UA ASSEMBLY, 1 1887, Teach- 
J ers’ Retreat and Musical Institute, JAROEM 
Concerts. W. A, DUNCAN, Syracuse, NewS 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Addresa K, TOURJ EE, Boston, 


CA DEMY «& COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla, The 
é; pur ose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 
ul climate of Wioridg as thoroug hand liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools, 
Se Send for ‘catalogue to J. F. Forses, Pres., DeLand, Fla, 


| ECTURE COURSES - Rend stamp for rock 

* bottom prices on 

best talent! Oriental Lecture Bureau, 5§ 

W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 40 BAYARD 8ST, 
TEE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re+ 
open Sept, 21. Native French and German oe 
teachers, Full Hnglish and Latin course, 
grounds for out-door exercise, Apply for cireu = 


PHONOGRAPHY i 


HONETIC SHORT HAND 
oo Send for Cataleg. Addreas 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 





























[ANGLISH “AND FRENCM BOARDIN 
“4 and Day School for Young Ladies, No, 4) 
Spruce st., Philadelphia, Pa, Resident French Teache 
(natural method of inetryc mon), Special musical ad 
Miss FB, F. LDON, 


vantages. rincipal. 
Mrs. W. B, {ivDE. Associate Principal. 








SONOS FOR THE TIMES! 
THE PROHIBITION BUGLE CALL. 


¥ EH. H. HAWLEY. 
Just what is needed ror epee deve days of activity in the 


Price, $15 per 100 copies; + single c copies by mall, 18c. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of Mey pe Perera now ready. 


TouN’ HOOD. 10i8 ARCH ST., 


Phila., Pa, 
nigeus neuen for 8 aday sol, 
Wow rds and mu: nic, costs coats but $00 pe er 100 sole. 


RL eget te 
yan sis, wae 


Baers at issued, as" 














MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


0 Music ignae, 6 _- 


ge oa 
aes ee : ers 
i fon ig ntothcie os ly pre- 
ore ce, 91:00 fa Board 3; 91-60 edi, 





MY KATHLEEYS GOW OVER THR Suh 


Beautiful Song and Chorus 
By T. P. r3z-T4 ezeg tees 


Kathicen” hae’ has ‘aby carsbilghe bat tas Ps reputst 


ph ass Bags 7 In thi wv 
anythfag eehes where fore ae cated a ogert, he has 


ict 
for ita bli oi 
for ies ' 3, Conta — cheat us 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ay avery peers and ad tive thre Batata a free wils 
pera you Nendign. Be ‘Bina or is 
The peat CHURCHCO., 
OLITCOINITATT, oO. 


It’s Better 
Than The Others. 


What's the use of getting 
a new song book unless it’s bet- 
ter than the others? Vo use. 
Better sing from “Songs of 
;| Triumph.” This struck us when 
we got it in our head to make 
Glad Hallelujahs, It hung to us, 
to Sweney, and to Kirkpatrick. 
Wecould’nt getridofit. What's 
the result? We've excelled 


ourselves. Try it. 


By mail, 35 cents. "On express or prepaid), $3.60 
ozen 5 100. ne samp ie CO) a5 os 

oy ie teen th and 
Evangelists. Write us, 


T. T. Tasxer, Sr., PUBLISHER, 
921 ARCH St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














“This is a mode] collection.” —PurLie ScHa¥y, D.D. 
Hiev. Dr. Hitcheock’s New Hymn and Tine 
Book, entitled 


armind ++ 


+ Sanctorum 


Is regarded the t book for mbit worship in our 
evangelical ie bens rd ? | for a om for 
examination. Terms for introduction are most 
favorable. 


A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


Ba CHUBCH must C.— 


Plate Domino in F, 2c, eus Misereaiur E 
Benoig anima Mea. C, : 
anone evening in be . Leal § oN orse 


ve mall a gg 1a, upon 
Fe Bales ot eee ers, eortion ate krone W St., pie, Pe 





num Est in F, 10. 
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HULL’S 
Children’s Day Service 


No. 3 is Now Ready! 


Consisting of eight phoces of new music, selections of 
Scripture, recitations The music is the best we 
have yet issued for Chitdren’ 3 Day, and can be used 
with any similar service. 

Price, 5 cemts; $4 per hundred. 
We start with an edition of 100,000 copies, which 
will only about su vy. yo regular customers. If a 
specimen copy cou in the hands of ene 
supt. in the fag mi ILLION COPE 
would be required to meet the demand for it. 
We expect to be able to fill all orders on the day re- 
ceived, but if the bulk of them are delayed till the last 
moment, as is often the case, we may run out when it 
is too late to print more. Therefore we gay: 


ORDER EARLY! 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CLERGYMEN Can have A 
COPY FREE for examination by sending their aa- 
dress, inclosing a stamp to prepay postage, Address 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


R Dp 2 E wv. ELS. ovens 
* §.S5,50ng 
) gre ed better than “St- 
ver Song,” of which Dearly ath million have been sold. 
Sample copy, 25c, W. W. Wuirnity, Pub,, Toledo, 0. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 


Manufacturer, 
244-246 8S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for catalogue. 
a3 Mention this paper. 


Shu, Aplin kCo 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
CHURCH rrunnirure 
FURNITUR E 

Largest Manufacturers in the Country, 
$.c. SMALL &CO,, - - Boston, Mass. 


PULPITS §J. & R. LAMB, 
CHURCH | guains 69 Carmine 8t., 
BANNER New York. 




































WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. ¥. 
Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 
for music and art. Location beautifu apa pea. 
Season begins vie comes: * be 7. Send 
FRI Sank” President. 


FOR 


ELMIRA COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Under care “> the 0 Syne of New York 
Course of stud to that of th 


oe VJ 
eulleges. Including pp Bg scient: and 
courses. Best advantages in music and art, Bu 
with best modern improvements ; heated by steam, 
furnished with elevator. .Astronomicul Saag 





Museum and Art Gallery. 'Terms moderate, 
Rev. A. W, COWLES, D,D,, Pres’t, Elmira, 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


CO. Green Foundation. 

It is dtabts that quateations 3 ry be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For eye containing 6 courses of study 
and omender, addre 

Rev. JAMES c MACKENZIE, Pu.D, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N, J. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Dlus 

trated Calendar, Address E, TOURJEE, Boston, . ~ 
ARDEEN’® SCcHQOL a4} ET 

Y be depended 


GENCY, Syracuse 
on to furntan suitable aan et fosters 


STAMMERING 


Ane / Au . Hoyvous Defects of % 
OUGHLY CORRECTED. 
“Un Br Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
best mow, am most successful of its kind in = 














ioa.”—N. ¥. World. For full information, testimon’ 
from wire’ pilsand eminent men, send for circu 
1. R. ALDRICH, © West 14th St., New ¥ 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


““ STAMMERING, STUTTERING,” 2 


And all Nervous Defects of the § 
“T wish to exprewy a ratitude for rear eye 2 
you rendered me, | been a & painful stammerer 
my life, but was BA to fluent & h ander your 
treatment. I most emphatically en our tnefeg, 
and commend of to others. HOMAS ©. 
Steubenville, O 
For further Sn address 
Prof, E. S, JOHNST: 
1ith and Spring Garden Sis., Pitledclphis, 


MARVELOUS 


RY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure Of Mind 
Wandering. Any book learnedinonereading, Great 
rrespondence Classes. Proapectus, 














Farniture. Send for circulars. 
Hi RCH Stained Glass. BR. GEISSLER. 
Banuers. 127 W.8thSt.,New York 


Sunday-school Banaers, $1.50 to $10. 


Bile or merino. Send for illustrated = OC, A. 
HART & CO,, 133 N. 3d Street, Philade 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Orage gt Sells... 
Send Pitoe ond < Ni £60. Aédread 

Mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FUL LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 





























with opinions in full of Mr, Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupan P. Bensamin, Dra 
MINO’ Woop, Rey. Francis B, DBENi0, 


Marx Twain, and others, sent post free by 
OF. LOIS 


TTE 
237 Fifth Avenue, Wow York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


cay icu plese eAdrem ORDE 


THE 
1334 Chestnut birene, Philedelphia. 


















VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for ever conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLECTOR O00. 
20 Washington 8t, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 
9 No. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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en or “hid yh Ly most 


erfu 
softest cheapest & Best ene ert 
oo Churches, Stores, Show ew 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. 

Send size by tod 
Get circular and estimate. —_ 
Dowir te to chur Hake aod e trade. 

e ive ¢ tet ord 

7 PWN i. Me Be 








“ GATES wen ee me ae iBsyere where 


FREE Fg 





~CHURCH LICHTS. 


ets, Pulpit Standards. 





INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur 
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CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
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subscribers, any half price ¢ cents) for new, The 
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i CLEAN NURSING-BOTTLES.+- 


From Babyhood, New York, June, 1885. 


PEARLINE dissolved in hot water, cleanses 
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This marvel- 
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due— 

ist.—To the 
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terials, as- a 
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workmanship 
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prices. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE CROSS. 
[B. Schmolke, translated by J. J. Gurney.j 


Greater the cross, the nearer heaven ; 
Godless, to whom no cross is yee 
|e n peg Mg eral in masque 

Forgets the grave, yee — the shade; 
Blest is yon dearer child of God 
On whom he lays the cross, the rod, 


Blest, by whom most the cross is knowns 
God whets us on his grinding-stone ; 
Full many a garden’s d in vain, 
Where tears of sorrow never rain, 

In fiercest flames the gold is tried, 

In griefs the Christian’s purified. 


Midst crosses, faith her triumph knows, 

The palm-tree pressed more vigorous grows; 
Go, tread the gra beneath feet, 

The stream that flows is full aod sweet, 

In trouble, virtues grow and shine, 

Like pearls beneath the ocean brine. 


Crosses abound, love seeks the skies ; 
Blow the rude winds, the flames arise ; 
When hopeless gloom the welkin shroud 
The sun comes laughing through the clou 
The cross makes pure affection glow, 
Like oil that on the fire we throw. 


Who wears the cross prays oft and well; 
Bruised herbs send forth the sweetest smell ; ; 
Were ships ne’er tossed by stormy wind, 

The pole star who would care to find ? 

Had David spent no darksome hours, 

His sweetest songs had ne’er been ours. 


From trouble springs the longing hope; 
From the deep vale we mount the slope; 
Who treads the desert’s dreariest way, 
For Canaan most will long and pray ; 
Here finds the trembling dove no rest, 
Flies to the ark and builds her nest. 


Heavy the cross, e’en death is dear; 
The sufferer sings—his end is near ; 
From sin and pain he bursts away, 
Trouble shall die that very day ! 

The cross yon silent grave adorning 
Bespeaks a bright, triumphant morning, 


Greater the cross, the lovelier ra 

The crown prepared of God displays— 
Treasure by many a conqueror worn, 
Who wears it now before the throne; 
Oh, think upon that jewel fair, 

And heaviest griefs are light as air! 


Dear Lamb of God, enhance thy cross, 
More and yet more | all else is 

Let ne’er @ murmur mar my rest, 

Plant thy own patience in my breast; 
To guard me, faith, hope, love combine, 
Until the glorious crown be mine. 





TWO AMERICAN PRIMATES. 


[Felix Oldboy, in the New York Evening Post.] 


When Washington (now Trinity) Col- 
lege, at Hartford, Connecticut, was in the 
prime of its renown, more than half a 
century, ago, one of its most famous insti- 
tutions was its Archer Corps. This was a 
company of students, drilled and officered 
in military style, whose occasional parades 
were the admiration of all the belles of 
the little Puritan city. Clad in a grace- 
ful uniform of Lincoln green, and armed 
with cross-bows in the place of muskets, 
their appearance was the incarnation of 
early English ballad poetry. In the spring 
and summer of 1835 the two most con- 
spicuous figures in the corps were the stal- 
wart surgeon and chaplain, members of 
the senior class, and bosom friends. These 
were John Williams and James Roosevelt 
Bayley. By a strange chance, the latter 
became a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
when he died was archbishop of Balti- 
more and primate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. The recent death of 
Bishop Lee of Delaware has made his 
classmate, Bishop Williams of Connecti- 
cut, the presidin bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States,— 
in effect, the primate of America. 

It was in 1833 that John Williams, a 
six-feet youth of seventeen, born in Deer. 
field, fom a famil and directly de- 
scended from a family that had helped to 
make history in the Deerfield mamencre, 
came from Unitarian Harvard Colle 
Episcopa “Nib eres gos College, at 
ford. e has told me that his wiaehec 
came with him. They were never apart. 
He was the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. For’ more than forty 
years she made his home for him, and the 
affection that existed between them was 
something as wonderful as beautiful. I 
never knew a more tender mother ; I never 
knew a better son. When this bas been 
said, the leaf must be turned down here, 
and the sanctity of a sweet and always 
happy home must be curtained in. 

t was a natural thing that the son of 
such a mother should be dedicated to the 
ministry, and she was a happy woman 
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Jane 4, 1887) 
“when, a little less than fifty years ago, she 
saw her son ordained deacon, and went 


with him to the quaint and quiet little old 
city of Middletown, in Connecticut, where 
he wag assigned to duty as assistant to the 
Rev, Dr. Samuel F, Jarvis, rector of the 
Oburoh of the Holy Trinity. 

ere game now a few years of busy, 
usefy] parish work, as rector of the ancient 
Chyrch of St: George, in Schenectady, 
New York: It was a difficult, responsible 
place te fill, because the village was the 
seat of Unian College, then at the height 
of ita fame, under the presidency of the 
venerable Dr. Nott. But the labors of 
Mr. Williams were attended with such re- 
‘warkable results that the attention of the 
clergy and laity of the diocese of New 
York were attracted to him, and in tlie 
conventions,—always stormy at that time, 
in consequence of the divisions over the 
Onderdonk case,—his handsome, dignified 
figure, and hia earneat words of counsel, 
always attracted marked attention, and 
bore fruit afterward to his honor, Of 
zourse his talent could not be buried long 
in a country village, even if it were a col- 
Jege seat, and calls to other positions be- 
gan to pour in. New England had the 
preference, and before he was thirty years 
of age Dr, -Williams was installed as 
president of Trinity College, Hartford. 

Here he enjoyed his cloistered life won- 
derfully. As a teacher he was the pride 

’ of the college. He not only seemed to know 
everything, but he knew how to impart 
his knowledge to others. Best of all, he 

understood human nature. The boys all 
loved him. I, Felix Oldboy, who went 
under his care a fatherless boy, loved. him 
asafather. When I first handed him my 
letters of introduction, and looked into 
the kindly eyes of this great Dr, Arnold of 
America, he seemed old enough to be my 
father, and for years he called me his boy. 
But in reality there were not so many years 
between us but that my gray hairs have 
seemed to overtake his, and now I look up 
to him as an elder brother. The years 
even us up as we grow older, Indeed, I 
find that my seniors at school and college, 
who once seemed to me as venerable men 
come down from a former generation, now 
regard themselves as my blithe and jocund 
contemporaries, Haply this is a foretaste 
of what shall be in the land which has no 
years and no gray hairs, 

I remember that President Williams 
once said to me, “‘ Felix, there is more of 
good discipline in not seeing what is going 
on among students than in being extreme 
to see everything.” Instead of a captious, 
microscopic spirit, he brought a large man- 
lineas to his work as president, and the 
students grew in manliness under his care. 

A dozen of us, with the president at our 
head, would start on a pedestrian tour 

_among the Berkshire Hills, or to Lake 
Champlain and the North Woods, or the 
lakes of Maine. Few men would come 
with added laurels through this ordeal of 
daily, familiar contact as did our presi- 
dent. I recall him, a model of stalwart 
strength, doing twice his share of work at 
the oar orin carrying our baggage, always 
showing the same sweet, he fal disposi- 
tion that inspired us all by day, and enliv- 
ened us by night at the camp-fire. I re- 
member that one Sunday we emerged into 
civilization and sought a small rural 
church for worship. We occupied back 
seats, and expected to escape notice. But 

. the minister knew our president; and 
though he had not an extra surplice, came 
down the aisle and compelled him to go 
up into the chancel and talk to an amused 
and edified congregation in. a blue flannel 
shirt and blouse. 

I am sure that John Williams would 
shave been content to pass the rest of his 
days in the cloisters of the college. He 
loved books and study, While shining in 
society he preferred the lecture-room, As 
to matrimony he had no wish for it, since 
-his mother made his home all that a home 
should be, But other duties were soon to 
call him —t from his Alma Mater. The 
-yenerable Bishop Brownell of Connecticut 

had asked for a colleague, and the mitre 
of New York was vacant. Both dioceses 
had their eyes upon the youthful presi- 
dent of Trinity, At the New York Con- 
vention, President Williams was elected 
by the clergy, and within a few votes by 
the laity. Friends telegraphed to him 
that he had been made the choice of the 
convention. He telegraphed back his re- 
ply that he could not venture to undertake 
the responsibilities of the position. He 
felt that in the distracted state of the diocese 

. the mitre of New York would be a crown 
of thorns, To this decision he had been 
helped a the advice of the bishop and 
elergy Connecticut, who pointed out 





where his field of duty Iay, and that he 
wag their choice for assistant. bishop. of 
that diocese. To this position he was 
elected by the cgnvention shortly after- 
ward, and gonaecrated to the episcapate 
in 1851, But thirty-four years old when 
the mitre was placed upon his head, his 
had been q life early and fully crowned 
with honor. I know that he had little 
idea that he would outlive the rest of the 
bench of bishops and occupy the place 
held by his senior. Like many others of 
us, he had the idea that he would be 
likely to pass away early in life. But the 
years have broadened and deepened, and 
swept him on and yp into increasing chan- 
nels of usefulness and honor. 

As a rule, the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church are married men; One of the rare 
exeeptions, a bachelar bishop, now holds 
the primacy. I remember the amused air 
of vexation with which Bishop Williams 
criticised Bishop Eastburn of Massachu- 
setts for reading at ’his, consecration the 
Epistle ypwhich ‘contains the reatraining 
injunction, “A bishop then must be... 
the husband of one wife,” when he had 
the choice of an epistle which contained 
no such reference, I think that it has 
been a fortunate thing. for the Church 
that the Bishop: of Connecticut has re- 
mained unmarried; for: around his grave, 
when he comes to die, will gather many 
generations of Berkeley boys, who were 
his children in the spirit, and have been 
nourished from his heart into a grander 
manhood than they would otherwise have 
known. It was after his consecration as 
bishop that he conceived the idea of 
founding the Berkeley Divinity School, 
by transferring the theological department 
of Trinity College to Middletown. © The 
transfer was made in 1854, when the 
bishop and éleven students—‘“the little 
leaven,” he called them—took possession 
of the old Jarvis house and began their 
studies. It was a primitive affair, in some 
respects; and yet the Bishop and Drs, 
Coit, Littlejohn, Washburn, Harwood, 
and Goodwin made a strong band of 
instructors. But Bishop Williams was the 
inspiring spirit. He lectured in more 
than one chair. His study was always 
open to the inquirer. He took long walks 
into the country with the young men; he 
had them at his table; he faught them 
sweetly and at the same time grandly, b 
precept and example. They ‘were his 
family; God had given them to his care 
and his love. And in the resurrection 
morning, as he gathers about him the 
long line of those whom he has taught to 
be valiant and tender disciples of the 
cross, he will be able to face the Great 
Teacher without a fear, and say: “Be- 
hold I and the children which God hath 
givgn. me.” 
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8. 4th Street, Philadelphia, 

e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
num 
TYPE WRITER PAPER. 

420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 








A NATURAL, 
PALATABLE, 
RELIABLE 
REMEDY. 


ANT’S SELTZER you behold 
for young and old; 

Hon gbicky sac 

S| me Quic: 

by will soon subside 





In TAR 
certain hel 
‘or Consumption 
And Ind : 
Sick Hea too, 
When TARRANT’S SELTZER bas been tried. 


’ 








WwH Y SUFFER 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBYS VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES witl keep you in perfect bod- 
ily and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. S56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggists, or matl, $1.00. 


ROFESSOR HEINE'S SANITARIUM, cs 
tablished in 1868, for treatment of rheumatism, 
Gates com , paralysis,and many chronicand nervous 
iseases, that have resisted all other treatment. Mas- 
sage, medicated pine steam, elgctricity (faradic apd 
galvanic), sitz baths, rest, and diet employed. A fe- 
male attendant for lady patients. First-class accom- 
modations for invalids from a distance. 
608 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HOME FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


Chestnut Hill, is now open for the reception of female 
patients. Applications tor information and admission 
may be made tothe Rev. SA™’L DURBOR 
41} Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


LO PEOPLE in adopting Ridge’s Food as a 
9 daily diet, can maintain their 
vigor as in no other way, It does ng 








References. 





ROW, 





y t cogee dis- 
tress, being thoroughly steam-cooked, ld by 
druggists, 35 cents and upwards, 





reet, Boston, Mass. 






JIBAIRY'S 
») SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 

& PURIFIED 


} BY 


oY (aiticura Spap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children ga infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CUTICURA MEDICATED 
ToILET SOAP is immeasurably superior to every” 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations, 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin, 

Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

4a@- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Pl PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soar. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of h aces covers. our 


0 
B.S WiLEGERGER, Prop. 298 N. 24 St, Phila, Pas 


OLCATE & CO., 
oRY THis. WOLD Me WHERE. 


t of all t 
COBB'S | Ficotrial sample tailed 10 
COMPLEXION | any address for “cone 
SOAP. urer, Boston, Mags. 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER ‘iss: 


Every one is warranted for five zeus. Circulars free, 
¥, F. ADAMS Co,, Erie, Pa. 


Bete tc 











manu 

















ps toe rae 


rs - 
e Farm, Garden, Poult Nerd, Wy 

Sehool pest Park and Cemetery Fences a kere 

Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and N 











Tron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Housed, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretches 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDQWICK’ BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 
EDWARD SU'RTON, Baustern Agent, 
300 Market Street, PHILADELPIULA, Pa. 
Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest ged 
fineat in the world. Twenty-five 
* cents ger Sue: 
JOHN LEWIS CHILD, eens, New York. 
BURPEE’S SEEDS 
Are warranted first class. Send for fllus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
BIRD MANNA will RESTORE the SONG 
of cage birds. Sold by druggists, 
Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
FR E 7 Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made, 


FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Phila,, Pa. 








WENT Aa Ee 





a 
sells all othere 


Otol, The fot op rapest 
didly iil rs. Te a ese any stance php 1 
t , an ve Exira Terms, nd for eir- 
for ve Mihress MARTE ORD PUE.CO.Murtiord.Conn. 


S FUNNIEST BOOK YET! S AR ATOG A” 
AMAN THA Sree uct. 
U FUNNY CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN, Written 
amie J rah whirlos fashion a Saratoga, fe takes 7 its, vole 
ea, flirtatiens, low necks, du me , eto. in mirt 
i metietions y “Opper” are 





EYEMGHT BY MAIL, 
I meth: redgae Ee 
~ 4 pi reer el optician, 





ée in stamps toQUBEN 400. Opticians,Ods Uhestautst,Phila, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


. The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST hay, a 











PA 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition, 


IS EXPOSITION, 1878, 





END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made hp 9 Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self. 
measurement agleth tape measure included. Eve 
ir guaranteed or money refunded. Plymou 
Boe Pants @o., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Bre HOLBS,—Our/umily Buttonhole Attach- 
ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, Easil 
managed. Mekes perfect and durable buttonholes quick. 
Price very low. Send 2c.stam per ene &samples 
of work. Thesmith & Egge Mfg. Co., 16 KH. 14th et., N.Y. 








k 
provoking st The (100) ill 
‘just killing. a rae ian & for it, Sells like hot cakes, 
in your own 
town selling 


Agents wanted, Price $2.5Q,. HUBBARD BROS Pubs. Philo 
Niekel Tidy 
Ta ’. fan. 


{B85 to $B AMY 2 


the 
ery a 
ily buyethem. Sampleand Agents’ price-list by mal 
1 inke. stampa. W_ Hassoloach, bos a1, Sanduake 0. 


Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DAY. wanted. One agent 
writes : “I make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can makeit 
every day in the year. ’ Another, * Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days,” Terms free, J .H.Earle, Pub., Boston 

IBERAL SALARY paid to live men to intro- 
duce our books on new 

plan. Expenses paid to eee ay for prepa- 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN C, 
WINSTON & OO,, 1000 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


By mail. 














Sample White Dress Shirt, postpaid, G0c. 
Uniaundried. ah Free. Tue Den 
Suet Faorory, 147 N. 8th &t., Phila, Pa, 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advers 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in Pre sk sab Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital... $500,000.00 

* Reserve for lie-insurance and bi 

all other clainmns..................... 1,248,984.44 
lus over all Liabilities... 552,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 


$2,301,858.c6G. 
Thos, H. = DIRKOTC Nie: nder Biddl 
On, ontgome: exander 
ohn T. Le ae et: Charles P. Perot. “a 
srael Moria” Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pem Ihe 


a 8. Hutchinson Samuel W 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY Prest. 
HARD MARIS, Secretary. 


Mine FARM | ot 
Tangy 


ree 
President. 


aip UP CARITAL S he 





y" Cale. 


i, ae 
seete of over 


and A: . No enti 


with 
sxperience, “4 
formation, Branch Offices crealary, forms 
Ibany. N.Y. Office: 187 Bway, C. C. HINE &80N, Agts, 


Philadelphia Office : 102 South Fourth St. 
TRAN NK SKINNER, Agent. 
VIEW. near beau- 


LORIDA! sieyccteee 


i. Lhheae noe BB nn pean! war» pvengre tract 
pon ag k garden, You can 

~~ hy monthly pocsitmeente of $10 each. A 
store, t-office boat and bath house, 
Mason hall, and a number of private residen- 

ces already Ly _ 
water ; 


uP 








TVUWN LOTS 40 
100 ft. im LAK 


feces 
- 


‘AND con’ P.O. > Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 


= interested in this City of 
any with her six Collegesand 


WICH ITA2: a wade eel seven ra ? 
17 Pgh tg S 000 population, pores n 


ueen th tes. 
Weg ust Wei us for reliable meres ed information, ROBERT 
.» Hagle Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE CIRARD 


Life insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND } hy om 
For example of its operation address the 
giving your age. 


FIDO RLENS on Harirone. 


LARGEST IN THE WORL' 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES, 


xt week of t! 

Parc: N INVESTMENT © co. ‘Capita $60 $600,000). 
4p governments Po poy to double 1 income and 
premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper), 


A. KEAN &@CO., Banketfs, Chicago 
e pal bonds antl other investments. 














mpany, 
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This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 





GAT'S -EYE 
The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it ponsessen ene 
liar ray of light or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in th 
oo. I have a id. age only, and ey you one for 
Tro c 
oe rs post pai he same in tata pe 





Sy een Stamp for large ill 
*, Sone Novelties, Indian pes ete. ied. 
. H. TAMMEN, 035 16th St., ty A Col, 








48SE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAEES, 








809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to ‘oaiee full value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 

which are reliable in every way. , 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 


ET povece bs had better purchase of J.&J. 








form of theft. 
Sapolio (not unfrequently he lh rst t 
reputation, our money, our 
ers. 





Men who sell other pe 








A GOOD REASON. 
Margaret (whose beau is in the Cavalry)}—Mrs. Ogden, Corporal Williams wants to know whether 


Ady would object to his coming oftener than once a week ? You see, Ma’am, I shine up his sword and 
ttons with Sapolio, and inspection comes very frequently now, Ma’am. 


THEFT OF REPUTATION. 


Theft is not confined to stealing money. Indeed, that is the least common 


Scouring Soaps when they are asked for 
em to bethe genuine article), steal our 

ee name. And besides this, they cheat their custom- 
Honest merchants and honest purchasers should turn away from all such 
practices, and determine not to cheat or be cheated, 


No. 10, Copyright, March, 1887.] 








cloth (im 


two dollars’ worth for one. 


more we will make to your measure. 


$6 TROUSERS YOU'LL BE PROUD OF, 


With our reliable manufacture and one of the best qualities of German 
rt duty all paid), $6 a pair for Trousers is little short of double value 


That is all we mean to ask, because we bought such a heap of the goods, 
although $10 would be thought a very fair price by a tailor. 
$6 is ours. And, if you think our sizes ready to put on will not fit, for $1 


Some are appropriate styles for Suits. Send for samples of either or each. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 








fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

pet. most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
ions as the ep te ear worker needs, It is 

pe: n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 

&@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pony 
and so eareee hly introduces a novice to the meth: 
of work that have been iorcmeee by that sanctified 
mee sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed. 


From pe New York Observer. 

as indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells h how he became such ; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuabl le characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefull iy written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages — 
— the attention to the narrative from beginnin: 

. The story is one that will be of ores serv: ie 
and is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” a 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

‘* We know not where there is a volume better worth 
rencine by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 


. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ong! ht to be is well, but the A apg o = true su- 
perintendent in his life rs than su- 


bette: 
perintendents will be helped “ this beok. We com- 

meee it * all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Ctay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful weak than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it. 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were ori 
effective, are minutely described 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher. as wellas 


an example of rare 


applied to the cause of religious instructio: 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every poo peges li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by wh 
Shaye see laymen in 


deacons and other 
inwardly digest it, the 


pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of weg hag and 
but he is especially p 


many relations. 
post as superintenden 
ph of valu 

all Christian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren.) 
“ Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
‘devoted superintendent actuall 


of what an earnest. 


was. It is written in a nh valuab but warm sya, an 
is rich in every page mie va le suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teach: 
From The Buening eee Boston. 

“The volume might wi ve ate yd ropriety be made s4 
hand-book by all Sunday-sc! s fie dary fle su: 


tendents. In fact, there is no person in any con ition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nal and 
by Mr. mbull, 


sense and devoted energy 


ich 
eneral could 


effect could not fail of being es- 


wer in 


t. This view aves his biogra- 


iring Sunday-school workers, 





INTERNATIONAL 8S. 5S. WALL MAP E, 


AP OF 


LHGY PT 


THE SINAITIC PENINSULA AND CANAAN, 


48x72. Compiled with great care from best authort- 
ties and latest discoveries. Large boid letters, easil 
read ata distance. Shows the following: By colore 
Lym the route traveled by the Israelites from Egypt 
Canaan—A large map of Mt. Sinai and vicinity—a 
pian of the Camp of the Israelites—The Stations of 
he Israelites, where qneniiouall in the Bible, ane 
ain Identification, Handsomely Colored. 
prepaid on receipt of ay. Monnted on Rollers 
and Varnished, $5.00. On Fine Muslin, $3.50. 
A. H. EILERS & Publishers of of Sune 





s 
Send 10 %' <4 sample of 4 hold- 
Gian): 8. B. DANTE, is Saori St, 
Philadelphia. 


tay School Supplies, St. Louis, Mo, 





OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 





Sample set of the Hea 
for 10 cents; Cardboard 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICES. 

HEAVY PAPER ee 

p months, 3 Pani 4 cts. 

ar numbers eon o =e. 

gmonths, 1 12 2 Designs, gy cts. 
eg ad numbers only 60 c. per 100 


a Haition, 1s cents PP 





SYMBOL CIFTS. 


Send Six be for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
GELL, 354 Feu 


rth Ave., N. Y. 





yraeene % rey noes. Fulltext ofyear’s 


1 *) 1254 x4 
lessons. 68 pp. x 
by leading workers, 


ts vest mmended 


Our ral canoes 


time ) Ae 


ATKINSON ‘BROS, See 





BECAUSE Rerccioyiarpeeameta 
“EPSRC pie 


from 
one 


TEA aera 

SF ee a eee cane 
WIND is the strongest 
ements are free 


tion mh eae fe ont 
Weare ony ein i So Waseees Buby 
Si ye cle in ; 


926 Chestnut 
‘atch Co, 


Keystone Standard Wi 
Gr asK'yO YOUR SEWELER FOR THEM.“CA 





James 


MESSRS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


EXHIBIT TO-DAY AND DURING THIS WEEK 
ANOTHER INVOICE OF 


Tuxedo Summer Suits. 
THESE KNITTED COSTUMES ARE FAR SUPE- 
RIOR TO ANY FLANNEL TEXTURE, AND ARE 
EXCEEDING IN DEMAND ANY SUIT THEY 
HAVE EVER SOLD; 
SUMMER WARDROBE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
AT LEAST ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL COS- 
TUMES; ALSO THE 


Little Tuxedo Suit 


FOR CHILDREN, SIZES FROM 4 TO 14 YEARS. 
THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


IN FACT, NO LADY’S 


McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., N. Y. 
Send for descriptive circular. 





weeks, 


140 


Congress 8t., 
New York; 108 


Oh! for a Mat 


that won’t get all full of mud, or all 
wet, or frozen stiff, or useless in a few 


That’s just what the Hart- 


man Steel Wire Door Mat is made for 
—to overcome all these annoyances. 
Cleans dirty shoes like a flash, is neat, 
strong, self-cleaning, pretty near ever- 
lasting and don’t cost much. You 
ought to have one right away. 
in to your dealer’s and look at them, 
If he don’t keep them drop a postal to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Drop 


8t., Boston; 88 Chambers 8t., 
8t.,CHIcaGo, . 


Just the thing for residences, stores, 
offices, hotels, cars, etc. 






















J. $. EARLE & SONS 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


of all kinds, for Bridal Gifts, 
of the most refined character, 
Home Decorations, Anniver 
saries,etc. tly received, 
A MEMORABLE Day, 
CLOISTER SECRETS, 
ALWAYS GALLANT, 
\ ONLY a Worp! and, 
A prominently, MacBeth's 


MX] PLOUGH, 
qa eu, ~* > v remark- 


a, mre tt ete 


ture Frames, 
Groups “Include 
ing a new one. 4 A Fro! 
at the Old H 


816 Chestnut S 
» PHILADELPHI 











NEW 
NEW 


Boo! 
ey of all kinds. @& 
Lom, 122 Nassau 8 


Methods for Collecting Money 
for special objects in Sunday-schools, 
Sarples, 6 cents. 

System for Managing a Sun- 
day-school Library. Simple, 
quick. and accurate. Sample free. 

ue of Lib 


5S. 8S. Catalogu 
eis ards, and Sa; 


ZOoDENS éw 
ow irk. 








et. 
+ 16c. 8.8, dealers have them. 


to fit books o 


Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F, Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; 2 paper adjusted 


book covers that can be 





he Sunday School Times intends to admit only adverticements that are trustworthy. 
2 ‘ “he publisher refund a 





will 


wat 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
to subscribers any money they lose thereby. 














